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... YOUR OFFENSIVE AND DEFENSIVE 
MANEUVERS CLICK ON SEAL-O-SAN 


VERY coach enjoying the advantages of a Seal-O-San finished 
floor will tell you that the 100% non-slippery surface is of 
great help in devéloping a smoothly-working, high-scoring team. 

He knows that with this slip-proof.surface underfoot, his team will be 
well-schooled in fundamentals . . . teamplay will be “smooth as silk.” 


Seal-O-San’s specially prepared ingredients provide positive floor 
traction for quick starting and stopping. Thus, the Seal-O-San finish 
permits clever shifting and sliding and helps the player perfect the 
natural stride-stop or the jump stop. Front turns and reverse turns 
are quickly mastered without danger of skid or fall. 


Your first move towards giving your team an offense and defense that 
“clicks” is to start this season on a Seal-O-San finished floor. Once 
you observe the immediate improvement in individual and team play, 
your one regret will be that you didn’t order Seal-O-San sooner. For 
an estimate on making your gym floor 100% non-slippery, write today. 


Seal-O-San has been tried and proven on more than 5000 gym floors. 


IT MUST BE GOOD! 
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To apply a beautiful, non-slip Seal-O- 
San finish on your gym floor is simplicity 
itself. Clean the floor, pour Seal-O-San 
into pan, and apply 2 quick-drying coats. 


Players easily apply Seal-O-San. They 
simply mop it on with lamb's wool mops. 
The tough seal withstands friction and 
rubber burns, seldom requires scrubbing. 
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POSTURE CORRECTION 
MADE EASY 


MERCURY BARS 
scientifically correct 
round shoulders and 
flat chests. They pas- 
sively stretch the chest 
and actively work the 
back against controlled 
resistance, giving you 
an effective means for 
getting tangible re- 
sults. The action is 
direct and forceful, 
without being strenu- 
ous or requiring exten- 
sive use. MERCURY 
BARS are unequaled 
for posture develop- 
ment. 


Results You Can See 
At Bakersfield, California, 90 grade-school students in 
six weeks increased chest development an average of 
34 inches 
and decreased scapular separation an average of 


inches 
Write today for free posture chart and particulars about the 


phenomenal results educators have obtained with Mercury Bars. 


804 Rowan Building Los Angeles, California 
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BOSTON UNIVERSITY 


Sargent College 
of Physical Education 


Founded, 1881 


Dessous degree of BACHELOR OF 
SCIENCE IN PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
granted on completion of four-year 
course in the theory and practice of 
Physical Education. Five months’ in- 
struction at Camp, Peterborough, New 
Hampshire, in June and September. A 
major course in Physical Therapy, given 
with the cooperation of the School of 
Medicine of the University, may be chosen 
at the end of two years. For young 
women graduates of high school, with 
particular qualifications. College Ap- 
pointment Bureau for graduates. 


NELSON S. WALKE, Ph.D., Director 
42 Everett Street, Cambridge, Mass. 


AN 


IMPORTANT PUBLICATION 


THE PHYSIOLOGY 
OF EXERCISE 


By JAMES HUFF McCURDY, M.D., M.P-E. 


Late Director of Physical Education, 
Springfield College, Springfield, Mass. 


and LEONARD A. LARSON, M.Ep., Pu.D. 


Professor of Health and Physical Education, 
Springfield College, Springfield, Mass. 


Third Edition. 


Octavo, 349 pages, illustrated. 
Cloth, $3.75 net. 


In THE preparation of the latest edition of this 
standard work a very considerable revision has been 
necessary. It reflects the findings of the research 
work and clinical studies on the physiology of exer- 
cise during recent years. Two new topics have 
been added: a chapter on exercise for people over 
forty years of age, and a section on exercise for 
women. The material is splendidly organized. Part 
I covers the general effects of exercise upon bodily 
functions. It includes general types of exercise, a 
study of the circulation, both heart-rate and blood- 
pressure, of respiration and of the blood in relation 
to exercise and neuro-muscular mechanism. Part II 
deals with the effects of the special types of exer- 
cise upon bodily functions and includes gym- 
nastics, athletics, aviation, aquatics, physical 
efficiency tests and the physiology of training. 


LEA & FEBIGER 


Please send’me: 


(J McCurdy and Larson’s The Physiology of Exercise..... 


(J. of H.P.E. 11-40) 


WASHINGTON SQUARE 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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N. P. NEILSON, Executive Secretary 
ELIZABETH NOYES, Assistant Secretary 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FoR HEALTH, PuysicaL Ep 


A DEPARTMENT OF THE NATIONAL EDUCATION 
1201 Sixteenth Street, 


HIRAM A. JONES, President 
State Education Building 
Aibany, New York 


To: Couneil Nembers 
Members of the Nati 
Preparedness 
Field Azents 
State and City Directors 
Presidents of State 


Associations 


BESS EXTON, Assistant in Health Education 


UCATION, AND RECREATION 
ASSOCIATION 


Northwest, Washington, D. C. 


October 21, 1940 


onal Committee on Legislation and 


Subject: Our Association's Program of Legislati 
rogram of Legi: on 


for Preparedness and National Defense 


DEAR COLLEAGUE: 


Since writing you last August 16, with regard to the 
Association’s action relative to preparedness and national 
defense, much has occurred. In order that you might be 
fully informed, I should like in this letter to give you a re- 
view of what has happened during the interim and to 
give you some further information concerning our legis- 
lation. 


|. Resume of Association’s Action and Progress Made 


Appointment of Committee-——You will recall that in 
my letter of August 16, I mentioned that early in July as 
President of the Association, I appointed the National 
Committee on Legislation and Preparedness and Field 
Agents to study the present emergency and to prepare a 
plan of action. Incidentally, it has been especially diffi- 
cult to keep all members informed on this project. With 
very limited funds available for specific letters, the Jour- 
NAL remains our only medium for reaching all members. 

Preparation and Approval of Plan.—As a result of the 
Committee’s study, there was prepared the “Plan for Na- 
tional Preparedness through Health, Physical Education, 
and Recreation in Schools and School Camps.” This 
plan, a copy of which was sent you August 16, was ap- 
proved by the Executive Committee and was printed in 
the September issue of the JOURNAL. 

Drafting and Approval of Bill—Concurrently, your 
President, the Committee on Legislation, and others, in 
cooperation with the U.S. Office of Education, the N.E.A., 
and various related secretariats in Washington, spent 
considerable time and effort in drafting a Bill which 
would provide federal aid to carry out the provisions of 
the plan. The general provisions of the Bill were sub- 
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sequently approved by the Executive Committee; and 
the President was authorized to proceed to secure its 
enactment, with the right to delegate responsibilities on 
this project as the occasion demands. 

Introduction of Bill—On October 3, the Bill advanced 
by our Association was introduced in the House of Rep- 
resentatives by Congressman Pius L. Schwert, Buffalo, 
New York. It was numbered H.R. 10606 and was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Education. On October 4, Dr. 
Jesse F. Williams, Chairman of the Committee on Legis- 
lation, advised you to this effect. 

Previous Instructions for Securing Support of Bill— 
To date, you have received three communications which 
gave suggestions as to measures you could employ to se- 
cure support for the Bill. These letters are Dr. Williams’ 
under date of August 5, my letter of August 16, and Dr. 
Williams’ letter of October 4. 

In addition, at the time of this writing, I have re- 
ceived notice of instructions sent by District and State 
Associations, notably the Eastern and Midwest Districts 
and the states of California, Louisiana, and New York. 

National, State, and Local Support for Bill—Already 
the Bill has been well received by various national, 
state, and local groups, both within and outside of our 
own ranks. 


Il. How to Secure Copies of Bill H.R. 10606 


Direct contact with Congressmen is important for at 
least two reasons—first, it is one way of letting your 
Congressman know of your interest in the Bill; and, sec- 
ond, it is one way of acquainting your Congressman with 
the importance of the Bill. Keep pressing your congress- 
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man for copies and action! To secure copies of the Bill, 
the following is advised: 

1. For personal use, write your Congressman at the 
U.S. Capitol, Washington, D. C. 

2. For promotion use with other groups or agencies, a 
limited number of copies may be secured by addressing 
our Executive Secretary, Dr. Neilson, at 1201 Sixteenth 
Street, N.W., Washington, D. C. 

3. For instructional use with your own professional 
groups, see the reproduction of the Bill in this issue of 
the JOURNAL. 


Ill. High Points of Bill H.R. 10606 


Doubtless many of you have been asked and are pon- 
dering the question, “What does the Bill provide?” This 
is a Bill “to promote national preparedness and the na- 
tional welfare through appropriations of funds to assist 
the several states and territories in making adequate 
provisions for health education, physical education, and 
recreation in schools and school camps.” 

It would make available 100 million dollars—50 mil- 
lion of which would be used for improvement of school 
programs; and 50 million of which would be used for the 
establishment and development of school camp programs. 
These funds, so provided, would be used to improve and 
extend state and local provisions for: 

A. Personnel.—1. Number and Type. Adequate per- 
sonnel as to number and type—administrative, special 
service, and teaching—especially trained to carry out the 
program. This would also include much-needed clerical 
services for record keeping, etc. (This increase in staff 
would lessen the present heavy pupil load and would 
make it possible to do an effective job.) 

2. Preparation. Teacher training and the preparation 
of all types of personnel concerned with this program. 

B. Equipment and Supplies.— Adequate equipment, 
supplies, and materials for school and camp programs. 

C. Facilities for School Camps. 

D. Program.— 

1. Health protection and guidance of pupils (not in- 
cluding medical and dental treatment), special adjust- 
ment, and follow-up services. 

2. Instruction in health and safety, for all pupils; in- 
cluding, among other essential topics, instruction in nu- 
trition, dental hygiene, first aid, and related topics. 

3. Daily programs of preventive and developmental 
physical education activity, including athletics, for all 
pupils. This involves correctives; and it involves intra- 
mural and interschool activities. It covers elementary, 
secondary, and extension programs. 

4. Recreation programs for children, youth, and adults. 

5. School camping—separate camps for boys and girls 
under adequate supervision. Under provisions of the Bill, 
existing facilities would be utilized and extended to serve 
the following groups: (a) boys and girls of school age 
(ages 5 to 21); (6) out-of-school youth (ages 16 to 21); 
(c) draft-age group (ages 21 to 35), with special em- 
phasis on pre-induction conditioning and morale; (d) 
home-defense and industrial-work groups (both sexes). 

In general, Bill H.R. 10606 would provide school au- 
thorities with the wherewithal to do a much more effec- 
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tive job to meet youth needs. While this program is 
admittedly an important link in national preparednes 
by its very nature, it will be recognized as essentially 
preparation for either peace or war. 


IV. Need for This Legislation 


Reports of recruiting offices show that 30 per cent 
of the volunteers for the army were rejected during the 
past six months because of physical unfitness. Reports 
of recent army maneuvers in various parts of the coun. 
try show also that in most instances the men participat. 
ing were so soft physically that after sustained marches, 
many were unfit to continue in the maneuvers. This 
shows the need for improved physical fitness for army 
service. So much for the army angle. 

So far as the schools are concerned, we know that 
many children receive no health examinations; that ip 
many states and localities, no adequately prepared per- 
sonnel is maintained to serve this program; that thous- 
ands of children receive no instruction in physical edu- 
cation; and that in hundreds of places throughout the 
nation, the only program provided is confined to a pro 
gram of interschool athletics for the few—important as 
this is, the program must be extended to serve the needs 
of all pupils. We know also that a broad recreation pro- 
gram is necessary to meet the present-day leisure-time 
needs of youth and adults—especially for the youth, who 
are often such easy prey to subversive influences. 

At the moment, there is duplication and overlapping 
of effort among the various agencies concerned with the 
education, welfare, and health of youth. At the same 
time, there are thousands for whom no adequate program 
is provided. If youth is to be served effectively, cooper- 
ation of all groups, both public and private, toward the 
desired end is one of the first needs. A proper coverage 
is essential; and there is great need for delineation and 
fixing of responsibility. The Bill provides in Section 32 
(b) (8) for “cooperation and, when necessary, working 
agreements between state education agency or agencies 
and any other public agency or agencies administering 
services related to the service furnished under the state 
plan, including public agencies concerned with welfare, 
health, conservation, and parks.” 


V. Important Questions Regarding Bill * 


1. Does Bill mean federal control? No, it has proper 
safeguards. (See Section 1 of printed Bill.) 

2. May funds provided through Bill be utilized for 
treatment of defects? No, treatment of defects is the re- 
sponsibility of the home, welfare, and health agencies. 
Funds will be utilized for a follow-up program to bring 
those individuals with defects in contact with authori- 
ties responsible for treatment, i.e., the home, the welfare 
agency, public health authorities, etc. It means that 
treatment will not be given under school jurisdiction. 
Responsibility must be fixed, however, and school au- 
thorities must cooperate with all agencies to secure ac- 
tion in correction of defects. (See Section 12, starting 
line 23, page 3 of printed Bill.) 


3. What groups may be served? The following groups 


* The answers to the questions herein included represent substan- 
tially the opinion of the Committee on Legislation and Preparedness. 
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will be served: (a) boys and girls of school age (ages 5 
to 21); () out-of-school youth (ages 16 to 21); (c) 
draft-age group (ages 21 to 35), with special emphasis 
on pre-induction conditioning and morale; (d) home-de- 
fense and industrial-work groups (both sexes). 

4. May the funds be used for extending services to 
non-public schools? Yes, where state legislation permits. 
See Section 39, lines 5 to 9, inclusive, page 14 of printed 
Bill. 

ant separate school camps be provided for both 
boys and girls? Yes. For different age groups? Yes. 
(See Section 32 (6) (10), line 20, page 10 of printed 
Bill. 

“ qualified supervision be provided? Yes. (See 
Section 32 (6) (5), page 9 of printed Bill.) 

7. Will provisions be made for handicapped children? 
Yes. (See Section 12 (a), lines 1 to 2 inclusive, page 
4 of printed Bill.) 

8. Is provision made to cover nutrition? Yes. Dental 
Health? Yes. Safety? Yes. (See Section 12 (c), page 4 of 
printed Bill.) 

9. Does the Bill provide for athletic instruction for 
Aut children? Yes. (See Section 12 (d) and (e), page 
4 of printed Bill.) 

10. Does the Bill provide for a program for girls? Yes, 
and in accordance with approved and appropriate stan- 
dards. (See Section 32 (b) (4), page 9 of printed Bill.) 
This means an equitable division of staff, facilities, sup- 
plies, and equipment between boys and girls; it also 
means women teachers and supervisors for girls’ activ- 
ities. 

11. Will special teachers be provided at the elementary 
school level? Yes, grades 3 to 6 inclusive. 

12. Will special teachers be provided at the secondary 
school level? Yes, grades 7 to 12 inclusive. 

13. Will special supervisors be provided? Yes, all 
grades. 

14. Will existing heavy pupil-teacher class loads be 
reduced? Yes. (See Section 32 (b) (3), page 9 of 
printed Bill.) Some existing conditions are deplorable. 
Teachers cannot be expected to do an effective job under 
such conditions. 

15. Does Bill provide for safe and sanitary school 
conditions and processes for healthful living? Yes. (See 
Section 12 (b), page 4 of printed Bill.) 

16. Will the recreation program serve the leisure-time 
needs of children, youth, and adults? Yes. (See Section 
12 (g), page 4 of printed Bill.) 

17. What is the purpose of instruction and training in 
physical activities provided for in the Bill? It is to de- 
velop a courageous, loyal, and physically fit citizenry. 
(See Section 12 (e), page 4 of printed Bill.) 

18. Will the use of existing school facilities be ex- 
tended to after-school hours and vacation periods? Yes, 
such facilities can be made available to those desiring 
same. This includes provisions for children during the 
summer vacations, and for non-school youth and adults 
after school hours. 

19. Is attendance at school camps compulsory? No 
—not under the provisions of this Bill. They will be 
made available within limitations of the funds to those 
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desiring same. At the present time, camping experiences 
are generally limited to: (a) children supported by the 
welfare groups, and (b) those children whose parents 
have sufficient funds to send them to private camps. 
Under present conditions, less than 5 per cent of all 
children receive desirable camping experiences. In no 
sense are these school camps intended to regiment youth. 
On the contrary, they will extend educational opportun- 
ities to thousands of boys and girls heretofore denied 
this privilege. For years, churches, Y.M.C.A.’s, 
Y.W.C.A.’s, Boy Scouts, Girl Scouts, and other groups 
have struggled to maintain camps for special groups. 
This Bill is an effort to carry on this good work for 
greater numbers of children. 

20. Does the Bill provide for minority races? Yes. 
(See Section 32 (a) (6), page 8 of printed Bill.) 

21. Does the Bill provide for a federal staff? Yes. (See 
Section 41, page 15 of printed Bill.) 

22. Through what federal agency will the funds be 
disbursed? Through the U.S. Office of Education. (See 
Part III, Section 31, page 6 of printed Bill.) 

23. Through what state and local agencies will the 
funds be administered? Through the official state educa- 
tion agencies and their local subdivisions. (See Part III, 
Section 31, page 6 of printed Bill.) 

24. What will determine the amount of funds that a 
state will receive? The total fund appropriated will be 
apportioned “annually to each state in an amount which 
bears the same ratio to the total amount made available 
as the ratio of the number of children five to twenty 
years of age, inclusive in the state, bears to the total 
number of children five to twenty years of age, inclusive, 
in all states.” (See Part III, Section 31, page 6 of 
printed Bill.) 

25. Must states match the funds received? No, not 
during the first three years. (See Section 31, page 7 of 
printed Bill.) 


VI. Sources of Support for the Bill 


Anyone interested in the welfare of youth should sup- 
port this legislation. This Bill is non-partisan in nature 
and should be supported by all political parties. It is 
an important link in the defense program and would 
provide a much-needed public service. Although the Bill 
was introduced but ten days ago, support to date is 
rapidly developing from three sources: 

1. From the ranks of those professionally trained in 
health, physical education, and recreation. Included in 
this group are various district, state, and local units of 
our own American Association for Health, Physical Ed- 
ucation, and Recreation and affiliated groups. Immedi- 
ate action and consistent drive must inevitably come 
from this source, since they understand the program and 
the needs it would serve. 

2. From the forces of education in general—boards of 
education, school administrators, and others in the teach- 
ing profession. Included in this group are the N.E.A. 
and its several Departments; state and local boards of 
education; state and local teacher’s associations; state 
councils of school superintendents; school principal’s as- 
sociations; state public high school athletic associations; 
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and various other professional groups in education. 

The ranks of education in general—especially the ad- 
ministrative officers—are rapidly becoming alert to the 
functions that the schools should perform in this area of 
education. In recent months, their attention has been 
sharply focused on the efforts of other agencies to pro- 


vide phases of the program which are clearly the func. 
tions of education, but which heretofore have been jp. 
adequately provided for by school authorities. In moy 
cases, the reasons for inadequacies have been due to lag 
of funds. Thus, all school authorities should welcome 
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3. From non-official agencies—civic and service clubs, 
such as Kiwanis, Rotary, Exchange, Lions, and others; 
various women’s clubs; American Legion (National, 
State, and Local Departments) ; Congress of Parents and 
Teachers (National, State, and Local Units); various 
fraternal organizations; various labor groups; various 
religious organizations; and the like. 

In addition to the above, the advice and support of 
medical, dental, and nursing groups have been sought. 

To date, resolutions supporting this type of legisla- 
tion have been passed by National, State, and Local De- 
partments of the American Legion; State Teachers’ As- 
sociations; State Council of School Superintendents; and 
State Athletic Associations. The Regents Advisory Coun- 
cil on Health and Physical Education of New York State 
has approved the legislation. 


VII. Suggested Procedure for Building Up Support 

1. Before attempting to build up support for this Bill, 
may I suggest that each of you read the article begin- 
ning on page 30 of the September, 1940, issue of the 
Readers Digest on ““How to Write Your Congressman.”’ 
It contains many helpful suggestions. 

2. Write or see your Congressman immediately. Do 
this as a citizen, voter, and taxpayer interested in the 
welfare of children. 

3. Write to members of the House Committee on Ed- 
ucation,* urging them to report this Bill. 

4. Request at least twenty-five of your friends to con- 
tact and write their Congressmen and Members of the 
Education Committee of the House. 

5. In cooperation with your State Association, Field 
Agents, State Directors, and District Presidents, contact 
officials of the State and Local Units of the organizations 
listed under items 2 and 3 of Section V above. Advise 
them on the need, inform them as to plans, and enlist 
their active support for the Bill. 

6. For immediate promotion of this project, organize 
a State Committee on Preparedness and Legislation, if 
you have not already done so, to serve as a clearing 
house for coordinating procedure; for building support; 
providing news releases and disseminating information; 
developing a speakers’ list for addressing service clubs, 
parents groups, fraternal organizations, etc.; for stimu- 
lating personal work on the part of the membership; 
and for exchanging materials with other States and lo- 
cal units. 

In this connection, it might be well to appoint sub- 
committees who could work with various groups—such 
as a subcommittee to handle civic and service club lun- 
cheon meetings and the like; a subcommittee of women 
to handle meetings with groups such as the League of 
Women Voters, various women’s clubs, etc.; and other 
subcommittees for specialized work. 

7. Send all factual data—clippings, releases, etc.—- 

*The members of the Committee on Education of the House of 


Representatives are: 
Rene D. DeRouen Martin F. Smith 
John Lesinski 


Graham A. Barden 
Edward J. Hart Charles A. Buckley 
Eugene J. Keough Micael J. Kirwan 
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Wade Kitchens Thomas D’Alesandro, Jr. John C. Kunkel 


Lawrence J. Connery — Francis J. Myers J. Frances Harter 


George A. Dondero 
Frank C. Osmers, Jr. 
Robert A. Grant 
Joshua L. Johns 
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that come to your attention and show need for this pro- 
gram to Dr. Neilson, the Executive Secretary, at the 
Washington Office. 

8. Note carefully any criticisms, oppositions, and pro- 
posed amendments to the Bill and report all such, to- 
gether with specific changes recommended—giving sec- 
tion, page, and line number of printed Bill—to the Pres- 
ident of the Association, at the State Education Building, 
Albany, New York, for attention and disposition. (At 
the time of this writing, it is impossible to estimate the 
size of the load, the demand, the funds available for 
professional services, etc. or how much of this load can 
be carried by the various Association officials and work- 
ers—many of whom are already overloaded.) 

9. Report progress made, support secured, resolutions 
passed, etc. to the President of the Association. Obvi- 
ously, your State Committee on Preparedness and Leg- 
islation should also be informed. 


VItl. The Job Ahead 


An Intensive Campaign.—You can readily see that the 
job ahead has almost herculean proportions. The intro- 
duction of a Bill is only the start of the hard work nec- 
essary to pass a Bill. To secure enactment of this leg- 
islation will, in all probability, take weeks of concerted 
effort on the part of each and every member of our As- 
sociation. To make any sort of impression at all, the 
effort of members of the Association must necessarily be 
continuous. You all know the value of “follow through!” 

When this bill becomes law, these efforts will be re- 
paid. For the first time in its history, our program will 
be on the plane where it rightly belongs; and our pro- 
fession will be enabled to do a more effective job. 

To obtain enactment of any sort of legislation is a 
difficult, arduous task—anyone who has had actual ex- 
perience with legislation would understand this. Op- 
ponents speak; very often, supporters do not. Therefore, 
this challenge to work is directed to each individual 
member of the Association throughout the country. 

Need for Financial Support—aA legislative campaign 
requires money—and plenty of it. Therefore, in addition 
to your personal effort, the Association needs your in- 
dividual, financial support. Some districts have offered 
to assist financially; but all of the districts are not in 
such circumstances that they can do that. A plan, 
whereby the membership would have an opportunity to 
contribute voluntarily, has been approved by the Execu- 
tive Committee. Forms for this purpose will be sent to 
the membership from the Washington Office as soon as 
possible. What the Association is able to do will depend 
on the funds received. 

Additional members have been appointed to the Na- 
tional Committee on Legislation and Preparedness. (The 
present personnel of the Committee is given on page 526 
of this issue of the JoURNAL.) Pending further develop- 
ments, the above Committee is in charge of this legis- 
lative project. 

Cordially yours, 
HrraM A. Jones, 


President, A.A.H.P.E.R. 
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76th CONGRESS 
THIRD SESSION 


In the House of Representatives, October 3, 1940, Mr. Schwert, of New York, introduced 
the following Bill, which was referred to the Committee on Education 


A Bill to promote national preparedness and the national 
welfare through appropriation of funds to assist the sev- 
eral States and Territories in making adequate provisions 
for health education, physical education, and recreation in 


schools and school camps. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives of the United States of America in Congress assembled, 
That this Act may be cited as the “National Preparedness 
Act of 1940 for Health Education, Physical Education, and 
Recreation in Schools and School Camps.” 

SEcTION 1. It is the primary purnose of this Act to 
assist in making adequate provisions for health education, 
physical education, and recreation in schools and school 

(Page 2 of the Bill): 

camps among and within the States insofar as the grants- 
in-aid to the States herein authorized will permit, without 
Federal control over educational policies of States and locali- 
ties. The provisions of this Act shall therefore be so con- 
strued as to maintain local and State initiative and responsi- 
bility in the conduct of education and to reserve explicitly 
to the States and their local subdivisions the administration 
of school programs in health education, physical education, 
and recreation, the methods of instruction to be employed 
in them, the selection of personnel employed by the State 
and its agencies and local jurisdictions, and the best use of 
the funds appropriated under this Act insofar as consistent 
with the purposes for which funds are made available under 
this Act. 


Part I—HEALTH EpvucATION, PHysICAL EDUCATION, 
AND RECREATION IN SCHOOLS 
APPROPRIATION AUTHORIZED 


Sec. 11. For the purpose of providing the several States 
and Territories with funds for the further development of 
health, physical education, and recreation in schools includ- 
ing the salaries, training, and employment of personnel, the 
development of teaching materials and methods, the pur- 
chase of necessary equipment, supplies and materials, and 
the maintenance of adequate physical facilities for such pro- 
grams, there is hereby authorized to be appropriated the 

(Page 3 of the Bill): 
following amount or so much thereof as may be necessary: 
For the fiscal year ending June 30, 1941, the sum of 
$50,000,000; for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1942, the 
sum of $60,000,000; for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1943, the sum of $70,000,000; for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1944, the sum of $80,000,000; for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1945, the sum of $90,000,000; for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1946, and annually thereafter, 
the sum of $100,000,000. The sums authorized under this 


(Ep1tor’s Note: The Bill is reproduced here in the style of the 
original, line for line and with the pages of the original Bill desig- 
nated, so that in discussions of the Bill, now and when it is before 
Congress, readers will be able to locate quickly the specific sections 
to which reference is being made.) 
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10 section shall be used for making payments to States whic 
11 have complied with the provisions of sections 32, 33, and 37, 


12 AVAILABILITY OF APPROPRIATIONS 


13 Sec. 12. The amounts appropriated under this Patt, 
14 after payment pursuant to section 38, shall be available fo 
15 disbursement by States that have complied with the pro. 
16 visions of this Act to local school jurisdictions or other State 
17 educational agencies for training, salaries and necessary ey. 
18 penses of employees, for equipment and supplies, and for 
19 other current operating and maintenance expenses of pro- 
20 grams of health education, physical education, and recreation, 
21 Such programs shall include the following activities and 
22 services: : 
23 (a) A continuous school health service (not including 
24 medical and dental treatment), to determine at least annually 
25 the health status of each pupil, to aid in the protection of 
(Page 4 of the Bill): 

1 pupils against communicable diseases, to provide special ad- 
2 justment and guidance for pupils in need of such services, 
3 and to provide such services as will bring all pupils having 
4 correctible and remediable defects under the care and treat- 
5 ment of licensed practitioners or the proper agencies. 

6 (b) Health supervision to insure safe and sanitary school 
7 conditions and processes for healthful living. 

8 (c) For all pupils, instruction in health and safety, in- 
9 cluding among other related and essential topics, instruction 
10 in nutrition, dental hygiene, first aid, effects of narcotic drugs 
11 and alcohol, physical and mental hygiene, and the hygiene 
12 of home and family life. 


ie (d) Preventive and development programs of physical 


14 activity, including athletics, to prevent and correct physical 
15 deficiencies of all pupils needing such attention. 

16 (e) Adequate daily instructional and laboratory periods | 
17 for all pupils to develop physical fitness; safety habits and 
18 skills; activity knowledge, habits and skills; desirable social | 
19 behavior and democratic ideals. 

20 (f) Adequate pupil records and evaluation procedures. 
21 (g) Recreation, including the provision of adequate per- 
22 sonnel and direction of the educational program and facilities 
23 to provide the recreation needs of children, youth, and adults. | 


24 Part II—ScuHoort CAmps 


25 Sec. 21. For the purpose of providing the several States 
26 and Territories with funds for the further development of 
(Page 5 of the Bill): 
1 educational camps, including the salaries, necessary travel | 
2 expenses, training and employment of personnel, the research | 
3 and demonstration of camp methods and services, and fot | 
4 the procurement, construction and maintenance of needed | 
5 facilities, equipment, and supplies for such camps, there is | 
6 hereby authorized to be appropriated the following amount | 


HEALTH AND PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
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7 or as much thereof as may be necessary: For the fiscal year 
8 year ending June 30, 1941, the sum of $50,000,000; for 
9 the fiscal year ending June 30, 1942, the sum of $60,000,- 
10 000; for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1943, the sum of 
11 $70,000,000; for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1944, the 
12 sum of $80,000,000; for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
13 1945, the sum of $90,000,000; for the fiscal year ending June 
14 30, 1946, and annually thereafter, the sum of $100,000,000. 
15 The sums authorized under this section shall be used for 
16 making payments to States which have complied with the 
17 provisions of sections 32, 33, and 37. 


18 AVAILABILITY OF APPROPRIATIONS 
19 Sec. 22. The amounts appropriated under this part, 


20 after payment pursuant to section 38 shall be available for 
21 disbursement by States that have complied with the pro- 
22 visions of this Act to local school jurisdictions or other State 
23 educational agencies for the purchase or rental of sites (where 
24 State-owned lands are not available), construction of camp 
25 facilities, for training, salaries, and necessary expenses of 


(Page 6 of the Bill): 
1 employees, for equipment and supplies and for other current 
2 operating and maintenance expenses for education camp 
3 programs for youth, both boys and girls, age nine to twenty. 
4 Such expenses may include the expenses for any or all of 
5 the following services and activities, but without limitations: 
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6 (1) Health examinations and medical rechecks, to be 
7 integrated with the school health service. 


8 


(2) Instruction in health, physical education, and safety, 


9 including personal hygiene, mental hygiene, development of 
10 habits and skills in caring for one’s self in the open; nutri- 


11 
12 
13 


14 


15 
16 
17 


18 


19 
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23 
24 
25 


10 
11 
12 
13 
14 


tion, safety, and first aid, swimming, hikes for endurance, 
body-building activities, games, sports, dance, arts, and 
crafts; music and drama; and other appropriate activities. 

(3) Instruction and leadership in camp construction, 
soil conservation, road and trail building, forest preservation, 
map reading, elementary aviation, and other appropriate 
educational activities. 


Part IIJ—Provistons APPLICABLE GENERALLY 


ALLOTMENTS TO STATES 

Sec. 31. From the sums made available under sections 
11 and 21 of this Act the United States Commissioner of 
Education (hereinafter called the Commissioner) shall appor- 
tion annually to each State an amount which bears the same 
ratio to the total amount made available as the ratio of the 
number of children five to twenty years of age, inclusive 

(Page 7 of the Bill): 

in the State, bears to the total number of children five to 
twenty years of age, inclusive, in all States. The number 
of children five to twenty years of age shall be the number 
shown by the most recent decennial census as certified by 
the Director of the Census to the Commissioner. For the 
fiscal year ending in 1941, 1942, and 1943, these funds 
shall be allotted to the States that have complied with the 
provisions of this Act without respect to expenditures by 
States and their local subdivisions for programs specified in 
this Act. Thereafter these payments shall be in such propor- 
tion to the total amount of public funds expended under 
the State plan as submitted under the provisions of section 
32 of this Act as is determined upon the basis of the respec- 
tive States’ matching, by State or local funds or both, 10 


15 per centum of the funds allotted to them respectively under 


16 
17 
18 
19 


the provisions of any part of this Act, for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1944; 20 per centum for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1945; and 25 per centum for each fiscal 
year thereafter: Provided, That in such matching of funds, 
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credit shall not be extended to States for moneys received as 
gate receipts for athletic contests: Provided further, That 
any States otherwise complying with the provisions of this 
Act shall be allotted funds to an amount not to exceed the 
ratio of Federal funds to State and local funds required by 
the matching provisions of this section. 

(Page 8 of the Bill): 


STATE ACCEPTANCE PROVISIONS 


Sec. 32. In order to qualify for receiving funds appropri- 
ated under this Act or any part thereof, a State— 

(a) Through its legislature shall (1) accept the provi- 
sions of such part or parts of this Act and provide for the 
administration of funds to be received under such part or 
parts; (2) provide that the State treasurer, or corresponding 
official in that State, serve as trustee for funds apportioned to 
the State under provisions of this Act; (3) provide that 
its State educational authority as defined in section 42 (e) 
shall represent the State in the administration of funds re- 
ceived through any provision of this Act; (4) provide that 
the State educational authority shall have power to make and 
publish such rules and regulations not inconsistent with law 
as are necessary for the efficient operation of the programs; 
(5) provide that the State educational authority shall make 
such reports to the Commissioner with respect to the ex- 
penditure of funds received through the provisions of this 
Act and the progress of the programs provided for through 
this Act in such form and containing such information as the 
Commissioner may require; (6) in States where separate 
schools are maintained for separate races, provide for a just 
and suitable apportionment of such funds for the benefit of 
schools and teacher-training institutions maintained for 
minority races, without reduction of the proportion of State 

(Page 9 of the Bill): 

and local moneys expended during the fiscal year ending 
1940 for schools or teacher-training institutions for minority 
races; and (7) provide for the State educational authority 
to conduct such research activities as are necessary for a better 
determination of pupil status, needs, and continuous program 
improvement and to establish and carry on such demonstra- 
tion centers as may be necessary. 

(b) Through its State educational authority, shall pro- 
vide a plan for the administration of the programs of health 
education, physical education, and recreation including the 
following: (1) A State-wide program for such services so 
as to reach effectively all pupils, within such State, showing 
how and within what reasonable time limits such program 
is to be made effective; (2) adequate standards as to the 
training, certification, salaries, and selection on the basis of 
merit of the teaching, supervisory, administrative, and other 
personnel necessary for carrying on said programs; (3) 
adequate standards as to pupil-teacher ratio so that effective 
work can be done in the programs herein provided for; 
(4) administration of these programs for both boys and girls 
in accordance with appropriate and approved standards; (5) 
such methods and means of administration as are necessary 
for the efficient operation of the plan including adequate pro- 
vision for State and local administration and supervisory 
personnel; (6) employment of a technical assistant and 

(Page 10 of the Bill): 
essential staff for the sole purpose of compiling and dissemi- 
nating public information on health education, physical edu- 
cation, and recreation, such assistant and staff to be employed 
and removed at the pleasure of the State educational author- 
ity; (7) an advisory council or councils, composed of lay 
members, members of appropriate professions and agencies 
and other persons informed on the need for, or provision of, 
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health education, physical education, and recreation; (8) 
cooperation and, when necessary, working agreements be- 
tween State education agency or agencies and any other 
public agency or agencies administering services related to 
the service furnished under the State plan, including public 
agencies concerned with welfare, health, conservation, and 
parks; (9) an adequate system of auditing by the State edu- 
cational authority for the expenditure of funds received 
through the provisions of this Act and apportioned to local 
school jurisdictions and State teacher-training institutions, 
an adequate system of reports from local school jurisdictions 
and State teacher-training institutions to such authority; and 
(10) State plans for the operation of school camp programs 
in addition to the foregoing must also provide safe and 
healthful conditions in all camps; essential facilities, per- 
sonnel, equipment, supplies, and transportation; suitable 
provisions for different age groups; and separate camps for 
boys and girls. 
(Page 11 of the Bill): 
MAKING AND APPROVAL OF STATE PLANS 

Sec. 33. The chief educational authority shall submit to 

the Commissioner a certified copy of the Act of the legisla- 


ture accepting the provisions of this Act and a certified copy . 


of the State plan applicable to the programs furnished for 
under this Act. The State educational authority in preparing 
State plans shall seek the counsel and advice of a State ad- 
visory council and of the Commissioner. The Commissioner 
shall make available to the State educational authority such 
advice and counsel as resources at his disposal make possible 
in the drafting of State plans required under this Act. 

The Commissioner shall approve any State plan which 
fulfills the conditions specified in section 32 of this Act. 

Sec. 34. In States whose legislatures are not in session 
at the time this Act becomes effective, the Governor may 
accept the provisions of this Act until adjournment of the 
first session of the legislature convening after the date of 
approval of this Act. 

Sec. 35. The Commissioner shall establish an advisory 
council or councils composed of members from appropriate 
professions and agencies and other persons informed on the 
need for, or provision of, health education, physical educa- 
tion, and recreation in schools and school camps. Both men 
and women shall be included on this council and at least 50 
per centum of its membership shall be professionally trained 

(Page 12 of the Bill): 
and experienced in the program for which this Act is de- 
signed. Members of the council shall advise the Commis- 
sioner with respect to the carrying out the purposes of this 
Act. They shall be appointed by him and shall serve with- 
out compensation but shall be reimbursed for their expenses 
actually and necessarily incurred by them in the performance 
of their duties, from any funds available to the Commissioner 
for administrative expenses. 
REPORTING 


Sec. 36. The Commissioner shall publish annually full 
and complete reports showing accurately the status of educa- 
tion in the United States. In all such reports relating to 
the status of education in States where separate educational 
facilities are maintained by law for any minority racial group, 
data relating to such separate educational facilities shall be 
separately reported. The Commissioner shall also make an 
annual report in writing to the Congress, giving an account 
of all money received and apportioned by him under this Act. 


STATE SUPPORT 


Sec. 37. The sums appropriated and apportioned under 
the authorization contained in sections 11 and 21 of this 


22 
23 
24 
25 


Act shall be available only to those States which, durj 
the year preceding the year for which the apportionmen, 
is made, have provided from State revenues for the Dur. 
poses for which funds are accepted under the provisions of 
(Page 13 of the Bill): 
this Act, a total not less than the total amount spent fy 
such purposes combined in the school year ended in 1949. 
Provided, That if any State fails to comply with the cea 
ditions specified in this section due to acts of God or other | 
circumstances over which such State has no control, the pro. | 
visions of this section shall not apply. 
PAYMENT AND AUDITING 

Sec. 38. The Commissioner shall certify annually the 
apportionment for each State which has complied with the | 
provisions of this Act to the Secretary of the Treasury, who | 
shall, through the Division of Disbursement of the Treasury | 
Department and prior to audit or settlement by the Genera | 
Accounting Office, pay to the treasurer of such State the | 
amount so certified in four equal installments, as soon after | 
the first day of each quarter as may be feasible, beginning | 
with the quarter commencing January 1, 1941. Each su¢ | 
treasurer shall account for money received as a trustee of | 
funds of the United States, and shall pay out such funds | 
only on requisition of the State education authority, 

Sec. 39. The Commissioner shall cause an audit of the | 
expenditure of funds apportioned to the States under this | 
Act. If any portion of such funds shall be expended by | 
any State in a manner contrary to any provision of this | 
Act, or shall otherwise be lost or unlawfully used, an equal | 


amount shall, after reasonable notice, be withheld from the | 
(Page 14 of the Bill): 

next ensuing apportionment to any such State unless such 
amount is replaced by such State. All funds expended under 
the provisions of this Act, shall ..e expended only through 
public agencies and under public control, as determined by 
the respective States: Provided, ‘shat nothing in this Act 
shall be construed as to prevent State and local school 
authorities, if the legislature of such State so determines, from 
making the services provided for under this Act available 
to children attending non-public schools. 

Sec. 40. The Secretary of the Treasury shall suspend 
payments under any part of this Act to any State whenever 
the Commissioner certifies, after notice and hearing, that any 
such State has failed to replace funds received under such 
part which are lost, or unlawfully used, or expended in a 
manner contrary to the provisions of this Act or has failed 
to make required reports with reasonable promptness. Upon 
certification of the Commissioner that any such State has 
rectified such failure, the Secretary of the Treasury shall 
transmit to such State the amounts so suspended or returned. 
The sums authorized to be apportioned to any State under 
this Act shall, when apportioned, remain available for not to 
exceed one fiscal year after the fiscal year for which appor- 
tioned: Provided, That if, after beginning payments to any 
State under any part, such payments are suspended con- 
tinuously for more than one year, appropriations for prior 

(Page 15 of the Bill): 
fiscal years shall be available for payment to such State 
only if reappropriated by Congress. 
APPROPRIATIONS AUTHORIZED 

Sec. 41. There is hereby authorized to be appropriated 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1941, the sum of $250,000 
for all necessary expenses of the United States Office of Edu- 
cation in administering the provisions of this Act, including 
salaries, travel, and other necessary expenses of an Assistant 
United States Commissioner of Health Education, Physical 
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10 Education, and Recreation and the necessary staff, a Technical 
11 Assistant and staff to be appointed and removed at the 
12 pleasure of the Commissioner for the sole purpose of super- 
13 vising the public dissemination of all information consistent 
14 and necessary in the carrying out of the provisions of this 
15 Act; expenses of making such studies, investigations and 
16 demonstrations; and funds for the training of personnel as will 
17 improve the quality of the services and promote the efficient 
1g administration of this Act. There is hereby authorized to 
19 be appropriated for each fiscal year a sum sufficient for such 


20 purposes. 


21 DEFINITIONS 
22 Sec. 42. As used in this Act— 
23 (a) The term “State,” except as otherwise provided, 


24 shall include the several States, and for the purposes of this 
25 Act, the District of Columbia, Alaska, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, 
(Page 16 of the Bill): 

1 the Virgin Islands, American Samoa, and Guam; and the 

2 Canal Zone. 

3 (b) The term “legislature” means the State or Terri- 
4 torial legislature or other comparable body, except that in 
5 the District of Columbia it shall mean the Board of Educa- 
6 tion, and in American Samoa, Guam, the Canal Zone, and 
7 the Virgin Islands it shall mean the Governor. 

8 (c) The term “minority race” or “minority racial group” 
9 shall mean any race or racial group that constitutes a minority 
10 of the population of the United States for which separate 
11 schools are required by law in any State affected. 

12 “(d) A just and equitable apportionment or distribution 
13 of the several funds, provided under this Act, for the benefit 
14 of a minority racial group in a State which maintains by law 
15 separate educational facilities for such minority racial group, 


16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 


1 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 


9 


means any plan of apportionment or distribution which results 
in the expenditure, for the benefit of such minority racial 
group, of a proportion of said funds not less than the pro- 
portion that each such minority racial group in such State 
bears to the total population of that State. 

(e) The term “State educational authority” means, as 
the State legislature may determine, (1) The chief State 
school officers (such as the State superintendent of public in- 
struction, commissior<’ of education, or similar officer), or 
(2) a board of education controlling the State department of 

(Page 17 of the Bill): 
education: Provided; That in the District of Columbia it 
shall mean the Board of Education and in American Samoa, 
Guam, the Canal Zone, and the Virgin Islands, it shall mean 
the Governor. 


SPECIAL AREAS 


Sec. 43. Any funds apportioned to the Virgin Islands, 
Guam, and American Samoa to be used for the training of 
school health, physical education, and recreation personnel 
shall be available for expenditure at the discretion of the 


10 Governors of those areas in any manner which, in their 


11 
12 
13 


opinion, is best calculated to improve the training of teachers 
for such areas, including scholarships and payment of tuition 
for attendance at educational institutions outside the limits 


14 of such areas. 


15 


SEPARABILITY 


16 Sec. 44. If any provision of this Act or application 


17 


thereof to any State, person, or circumstances, is held invalid, 


18 the remainder of the Act, and the application of such pro- 
19 visions to other States, persons, or circumstances, shall not 
20 be affected thereby. 


ysical 


TION 


Sidelights on Preparedness from Here and There 


American Legion Extends Cooperation 

At its national meeting in September, the American Legion 
passed the following resolution having to do with the physical 
fitness of young men of America: 

“Wuereas, In the building up of the Army and Navy of 
the United States, it has been found recently, and in the 
World War, that more than 25 per cent of the men called for 
service were unfit, and 

“WHEREAS, It is the opinion of the delegates to the 1940 
National Convention of the American Legion that great bene- 
fit both to the nation and to the individuals concerned would 
result from a more active recreation and physical training 
program for the young men of America, be it 

“Resolved, That the National Executive Committee and 
the National Americanism Commission of the Legion, to- 
gether with the officers of the Legion, should undertake the 
promotion of a more active recreation program for the young 
men of our country in cooperation with other agencies en- 
gaged in the same endeavor, and that this activity of physical 
education and recreation be given such financial support as 
may be necessary in the opinion of the committees and 
officers.” 

The American Association for Health, Physical Education, 
and Recreation was represented at the meeting by Dr. Caswell 
M. Miles of the New York State Education Department, who 


Hints on Writing to Congressmen 
Dr. George Gloss has passed on the following excellent 


suggestions as to what and what not to do when you write to 
your representatives in the Congress: 


1. Congressmen read their mail. 

2. They like brief, forceful, and direct notes. 

3. They do not read mimeographed or printed letters. 

4. They like hand written or typewritten letters. 

5. They like to be told to vote “yes” or “no” ona Bill— 


tell them! 


6. They like to know why you want a Bill passed. They 


like it in your own language. 


7. They dislike having their names spelled incorrectly. 
8. They like to know exactly what you want and what you 


think and what you feel. 


to 


Use Correct Forms of Address 


Get off to a good start when you write to the President or 
congressmen by using a correct salutation. Here is one way: 


The President 
The White House 


ashington, D.C. 


Sir: (or) Mr. President: 


The Honorable John S. Smith Honorable James Smith 


explained to Legion officials the plan of our National Asso- United States Senate - House of Representatives 
ciation with respect to the role of health and physical educa- Washington, D.C. Washington, D.C. 

tion in the national defense program. Sir: (or) Dear Sir: Sir: (or) Dear Sir: 
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Needed Curriculum 


Revision 


in the Field of 
Health Education* 


By 


MABEL E. RUGEN 


Department of Physical Education 
University of Michigan 


HIS is an era of curriculum re- 
vision at all levels and in all areas. 


The events of the past decade have 


demonstrated the need for critically 
examining our school programs. 

This is also an era of evaluation 
and reinterpretation of our basic pur- 
poses not only in the fields of edu- 
cation and health education but in 
the fields of government, politics, ec- 
onomics, industry, social work, pub- 
lic health, and so on. The rapid and 
breath-taking changes in the past few 
years have forced us to re-examine 
our basic philosophies and concepts. 

This raises the query: Whither 
education? And how can the school 
curriculum be revised so that the ex- 
periences provided will enable the 
individual to be prepared more fully 
to meet the exigencies of modern so- 
ciety? The solution of this problem 
implies a re-examination of the func- 
tions of education and the schools. 
It implies also a more careful study 
of the nature and needs of individ- 
uals and an examination of the kind 
of content and the quality of lead- 
ership that should characterize the 
curriculum of tomorrow. 


ERTAIN emphases in education 

are significant to curriculum re- 
vision for health education. These 
include: 

1. A recognition of the need for a 
redefinition and clarification of pur- 
pose and basic philosophy for edu- 
cation and health education. This is 
evidenced by such activities as (a) 


* A symposium of papers on curriculum 
revision presented before the A.A.H.P.E.R. 
Department of the National Education Asso- 
ciation, July 1940, Milwaukee. 


in the Field of 
Physical Education* 


By 


IRIS BOULTON 


New Trier Township High School 
Winnetka, Illinois 


T IS possible that I could say all 
that I have to say concerning cur- 
riculum revision in four sentences: 

1. The students must be released 
from tension and pressure. 

2. A revised curriculum should be 
based upon student needs for func- 
tional living and upon the total 
growth of the student. 

3. It is necessary to select and 
prepare very carefully the teachers 
of physical education. 

4. There should be greater co- 
ordination of the physical education 
program with the rest of the school 
curriculum which can be 
brought about by enlightening ad- 
ministrators and other faculty mem- 
bers. 

For years I have been at odds with 
curriculum builders because they re- 
fuse to draw out the child’s nature 
in its entirety. With all of our over- 
stuffed curriculum, are we meeting 
the needs of children? For years 
we have been pouring in new subject 
matter, calling it, for want of a bet- 
ter name, an enriched curriculum. 
The result has been an increased 
pressure upon the student. I can- 
not speak for the elementary school 
child as I do not know that area suf- 
ficiently, but the life of the adoles- 
cent has been geared too high. By 
the beginning of the senior year, ac- 
tive, keen, and alert students begin 
to show the strain. 

Unfortunately some of the enrich- 
ments, particularly the extracurricu- 
lar activities, are not reaching the 
students who need to participate in 
them, and the ones who do not need 
it are frequently being overstimu- 
lated. Incidentally the advent of 


in the Field of 
Recreation* 


By 


H. C. HUTCHINS 


Assistant Secretary 
Educational Policies Commission 


T IS useless to talk about “Needed 
Curriculum Revisions in the Field 
of Recreation” when there is no such 
thing as a recreation curriculum in 
most schools. The traditional school 
curriculum is, in fact, destructive of 
those very values that recreation 
seeks to achieve. 

By and large, school people have 
not yet undertaken to think through — 
the meaning of education for leisure. 
Although one of the Seven Cardinal 
Principles of Secondary Education, 
formulated twenty-two years ago, 
points out the concern of education 
for “worthy use of leisure,” the 
meaning of that phrase is just now 
being worked into the philosophy of 
the school program. 

But even though there is no widely 
used nor accepted recreation curricu- 
lum in the schools, the picture is not 
all black. There are definitely en- 
couraging signs which indicate that 
a growing number of school men 
and women are working out the ways 
and means of securing leisure-time 
experiences and leisure-time values 
through the schools. Certainly this 
is true of those who are guiding the 
progress of pre-school education. And 
to some degree, at least, it is true of 
those who are pioneering in youth 
education and adult education. In 
the traditional elementary and sec- 
ondary classroom, where too often 
the values we are seeking are re- 
pressed rather than stimulated, there 
is also reason for encouragement in 
some schools. 

This beginning movement needs 
guidance. And certainly one of the 
kinds of guidance needed concerns 
the philosophy of recreation in its 
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Health Education 


the report of the Educational Pol- 
icies Commission, The Purposes of 
Education, and (b) the Report of 
the Committee on School Health Pol- 
icies of which Dr. Charles Wilson is 
Chairman. 

2. A recognition of the concept 
that the curriculum includes all the 
experiences that the child has. It 
is not confined to the outline of con- 
tent contained in courses of study. 
In health education this is expressed 
in the increased emphasis being 
placed on the idea that health edu- 
cation is a 24-hour day task inti- 
mately related to the total daily life 
experience of the child. 

3. Increased recognition of the 
need for building the curriculum 
around the needs of individuals and 
their communities. This calls for an 
application of the knowledge of child 
growth and development in its var- 
ious aspects. It also calls for a study 
of the community and a recognition 
of the fact that the school is a com- 
munity agency that may be instru- 
mental in improving the quality of 
living in the community in which it 
is located. This is significant for 
health education because factors 
which influence growth and develop- 
ment (i.e., sleep, rest, nutrition, play, 
freedom from defects, disease and 
worry, etc.) also influence health. 
Some health needs may be deter- 
mined by an appraisal of the manner 
in which these factors are operating 
for individual as well as community 
welfare. 

4. Increased appreciation of the 
unitary nature of the organism. Since 
the whole child goes to school, lives 
in the home, and participates in var- 
ious community activities, the school, 
the home, and the community agen- 
cies must work together if disinte- 
gration of “child-wholeness” is to be 
avoided. This implies cooperating 
action and group planning and is il- 
lustrated in the use of the committee 
method and greater participation in 
curriculum building. For health ed- 
ucation this is illustrated by such 
reports as Home-School-Com- 
munity Cooperation, (b) the For- 
mation of the National Conference 
for Cooperation in School Health 
Education, and (c) joint committees 
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many sedentary extracurricular ac- 
tivities has cut deep inroads into 
student participation in the supple- 
mentary intramural programs of 
physical education. The fact that stu- 
dents in our schools collapse and 
sometimes have to léave school be- 
cause of overstudy or overindulgence 
in social or extracurricular activities 
is a condemnation of our educational 
system of today. Who is going to 
teach these students to balance their 
time-energy budgets? Naturally this 
is not the fault of the enriched cur- 
riculum alone but a whole civiliza- 
tion whose tempo is too high for the 
human being. What is the school do- 
ing to relieve this tension and pre- 
pare people for functional living? I 
am not quibbling with an enriched 
curriculum but a curriculum that has 
been enriched at the expense of the 
child’s rightful heritage — freedom 
from tension and a right to play. Let 
us retain the enrichments but discard 
some of the obsolete subject matter. 

As the curriculum has grown, little 
attention has been paid to the basic 
physical and emotional needs of the 
students, although the social aspect 
of their education has been given 
more concern during the past few 
years. In educational experimental 
units, how many of them have taken 
into consideration the aforemen- 
tioned factors? In planning an ex- 
perimental course of study, how 
many physical and health educators 
have been asked to sit in with the 
academic instructors? In planning 
these units, how many of the aca- 
demic groups have included physical 
activity experiences and the contri- 
butions they have to make? What 
should be one of the greatest labora- 
tories in the school has not been 
utilized. Why is it that physical ac- 
tivities, which were originally taken 
into the curriculum because of stu- 
dent interest, have been shunted 
aside? 

Fellow physical educators, I am 
afraid that this is our own fault. 
There has been a tendency on our 
part not to be interested in school 
problems except in so far as those 
problems have affected our work. In- 
terest of others in one’s work de- 
mands reciprocity and that means 


... Recreation 


relation to education. We can appro- 
priately look, for the moment, at the 
newer, developing philosophy of ed- 
ucation - through - the - school to see 
just where education for leisure fits 
into the pattern. 

The “Memorandum on Education” 
prepared for the recent White House 
Conference on Children in a, Democ- 
racy has aptly stated the crux of 
this philosophy in its opening para- 
graph. I quote: 

“Education experienced by the 
child is a process of growth. It is a 
creative, unfolding process which 
should lead ultimately to responsible 
adulthood. Each child embodies a 
natural pattern of growth. His de- 
velopment follows a definite sequence 
although his rate of progress may 
vary widely from that of other chil- 
dren. Each stage merges impercepti- 
bly into the next. New experiences 
bring continual reorganization of 
physical, mental and emotional pat- 
terns.” 

The school curriculum is the total 
educational program of the school di- 
rected to these ends. No longer can 
it be confined to books and recita- 
tions within the classroom. Rather, 
this curriculum must seek to utilize 
the manifold resources of the com- 
munity surrounding the school in 
order to bring a greater variety of 
experiences to the child. No longer 
can this curriculum be confined to 
children five to seventeen years of 
age. The findings of research in child 
development indicate that it is profit- 
able to begin the organized education 
of the child two or three years earlier 


than is now customary; likewise the . 


pressure of circumstances is forcing 
the public schools to provide educa- 
tional services for youth and adults. 
In short, all of these many and varied 
types of educational services extend- 
ing over a wide range of ages, are 
being encompassed within the school 
curriculum. To be sure, the school 
is not the only agency serving edu- 
cational needs from infancy to adult- 
hood, but more and more schools are 
coming to serve those needs. 
Recreation is a part of this broad 
educational program. Perhaps some 
persons may disagree with such a 
statement. There would be unques- 
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of various kinds, including lay as 
well as professional groups. 

5. Decreasing emphasis on depart- 
mentalization with its incumbent 
competition among special and vested 
interest groups in the school. This is 
illustrated in such practices as (a) 
the reorganization of courses and the 
fusion of content from various fields 
as is seen in social studies, general sci- 
ence, general mathematics, and the 
like; (6) greater socialization in the 
curriculum as an aid in making the 
experiences function in the lives of 
the pupils; (c) greater emphasis on 
the need for generalists in the school 
program. 


6. An increased emphasis in the di-. 


rection of lengthening the period of 
compulsory education. This calls for 
greater variety in the curriculum; 
provision for greater variety in the 
curriculum; provision for work ex- 
periences that have real occupational 
value and a reduction in the oppor- 
tunities for loafing and undirected 
use of leisure; greater variety of 
offerings in the school program. This 
emphasis is illustrated in reports and 
recommendations of such groups as 
the American Youth Commission, the 
American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators, and the Educational 
Policies Commission. Implications 
for health education are also con- 
tained in these reports. 

7. Greater emphasis on teaching 
as a guidance process designed to 
help the individual discover and 
achieve purposes within his capaci- 
ties and abilities. Greater attention to 
pupil behavior and practices, and a 
discovery of what pupils do rather 
than what they know. 


OME things that need to be done 
if the implications of these em- 
phases are accepted include: 

1. A greater degree of active co- 
operation and planning among ad- 
ministrators, teachers, physicians, 
nurses, dentists, parents, and _ per- 
sonnel interested in the education of 
children. School administrators are 
the logical individuals to take the 
responsibility for this. 

2. The development of a state- 
ment of basic philosophy and policy 
will give direction and purpose to the 


. .. Physical Education 


interest in what others are doing. 
Herein lies the secret of curriculum 
revision. If we believe that the 
school curriculum should be revised 
to include a broader aspect of phys- 
ical activities, the physical educator 
must become cognizant of and inter- 
ested in the total difficulties that 
arise in the school. He must be will- 
ing to serve on committees that have 
little or nothing to do with physical 
education and be a contributing 
member of the group. He must be 
alert and note where implications in 
school problems can be solved by aid 
from his area and where he can co- 
ordinate his work with others. 

We cannot and should not prattle 
about a new curriculum in physical 
education until we start some mea- 
sure for the development of teachers 
of physical education who will be 
able to meet the demands that will 
be made of them under a new cur- 
riculum. This will mean that we 
shall have to start with the in-train- 
ing of our teachers in service and re- 
vise the curriculum of our teacher- 
training institutions. Such a program 
will make the selection of teacher 
timber for physical education and 
the preparation of that timber a very 
important issue. Physical educators 
should be well read and cultured. 
They should have an appreciation of 
the arts and literature as well as a 
scientific background. This will en- 
able them to take their place in a 
discussion and talk on an equal basis 
with academic instructors and ad- 
ministrators. Such a background is 
essential in order to understand stu- 
dents who have interests in these 
fields. Physical educators must be 
well integrated personalities toward 
whom children will be attracted. 
Their training should include the use 
of guidance techniques about which 
more will be said later. 


HEN one discusses curriculum 

revision, one automatically as- 
sumes that there is something wrong 
with the present curriculum—either 
that it has failed or is inadequate. 
In this connection I would like to 
mention some rather interesting 
points from a recent survey of stu- 
dent opinion concerning a fairly mod- 


... Recreation 


tioning agreement, however, with the 
statement that education for leisure 
is a part of this broad educationaj 
program. Gradually we are facing the 
fact that social pressure compels the 
school to educate for worthy use of 
leisure. The committee that wrote 
the Seven Cardinal Principles told us 
that years ago, but didn’t tell us how 
to do the job. 

More recently the Educational 
Policies Commission has reiterated 
the need for leisure education and 
has pointed out what leisure educa- 
tion should consist of. There is much 
valuable information of this type in 
the Educational Policies Commis- 
sion’s publication entitled “The Pur- 
poses of Education in American 
Democracy.” 


| jroo are at least four ap- 
proaches to education for leisure 
that the schools can use. Manifestly 
they are not all completely separate 
and distinct. 

First, there is the matter of de- 
veloping mental resources for the use 
of leisure. This is what one might 
call the planning aspect of leisure. It 
involves not only a knowledge of 
oneself—particularly, one’s interests. 
It demands breadth of experience 
such as can be gained through the 
school but not within the school. 

The development of mental re- 
sources for leisure is entirely a per- 
sonal affair. Some people, of course, 
are so continually busy that they 
have no leisure to plan for. Others 
are so lethargic that they too have 
no leisure problems. But the vast 
majority of people have the time 
and the opportunity for recreation. 
They are going to do, if possible, the 
things that interest them. The school 
can develop these interests, and it 
must do so by giving the individual 
many and varied experiences. The 
psychology of motivation indicates 
that interests are awakened and de- 
veloped through experience—-whether 
it be direct experience or vicarious 
experience. A person doesn’t often 
want to do things he’s never seen 
nor heard of. On the other hand a 
quick mental review of your own ac- 
quaintances will probably convince 
you that the persons with the broad- 
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various activities included under 
health education. Regardless of the 
situation, this should be the first step 
in curriculum revision for health ed- 
ucation. 

3. The analysis of living condi- 
tions in the school, i.e., environment, 
plan of the school day, pupil-teacher 
relationships, etc., that are related to 
healthful living. And conversely, the 
establishment of a healthfully con- 
ducted and organized school day, in 
which opportunity is provided to en- 
gage in good health practices in the 
school. This means an analysis of 
such items as (a) the length of the 
day; (b) pupil and teacher load, in- 
cluding “extracurricular” activities 
and adjusting these to individual dif- 
ferences; (c) opportunities for rest 
and relaxation; (d) the play periods; 
(e) working conditions; (f) lunch 
periods; (g) first aid and safety; (%) 
exclusion for symptoms of illness, in- 
cluding the common cold; (i) 
amount of homework; (j) pupil be- 
havior and practices related to good 
health, etc. 

4. The inclusion of parents in the 
health education program, especially 
for the early elementary grade chil- 
dren. Minimizing of direct health 
instruction as characterized by 
planned units of work in these early 
grades and emphasizing the creation 
of conditions and situations that are 
conducive to good health behavior. 
Reduction in the amount of verbali- 
zation about health and its import- 
ance. 

5. The development of a science 
program based on pupil interests 
from the kindergarten through the 
elementary grades. Analysis of 
health instructional opportunities in 
the social studies core of the elemen- 
tary school. Reduction in the 
amount of direct emphasis on and 
general improvement of traditional 
hygiene teaching per se. 

6. The development of a well-con- 
ducted guidance program in the high 
school which includes counseling on 
individual health and social prob- 
lems. 

7. The reduction of traditional 
health and hygiene courses—usually 
taught once a week by the physical 

(Continued on page 573) 
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ern physical education program. 
There is not time to go over this sur- 
vey but some rather interesting 
points might be cited. First, that in 
spite of the extent of the program, 
the students are not being satisfied. 
About 50 per cent or more are not 
satisfied with their posture, body 
control, rhythmic movement, indi- 
vidual sport skills, and team sport 
skills. Nearly 50 per cent of them 
do not feel that they are securing an 
adequate amount of activity and 
about 40 per cent think that they 
should have more physical educa- 
tion. In a required program, they 
seem to like a variety of activities 
but if elective program is to be of- 
fered, they would prefer fewer ac- 
tivities. This infers that they would 
prefer to specialize in activities in 
which they are particularly inter- 
ested. We find that the freshman is 
an active person and prefers activity 
rather than instruction and that the 
senior begins to appreciate instruc- 
tion in skills. 

In rating the activities according 
to value and enjoyment, the students 
have indicated that swimming is the 
most valuable as well as the most 
fun. The decreased participation of 
the juniors and seniors in this ac- 
tivity due to the havoc that it plays 
with their hair might, however, belie 
their interest. We note that the chil- 
dren seem to feel that body mechan- 
ics and corrective work are important 
and that team sports on the whole 
are giving way to an interest in in- 
dividual activities. They like phys- 
ical education because it makes them 
feel good, offers a relief from rou- 
tine, teaches them skills, and is fun. 
They dislike it primarily because of 
the hurry involved in dressing for 
activities and showers. In both the 
liking and disliking of physical ed- 
ucation, they have mentioned that 
they enjoy some activities and inti- 
mate that they dislike others. This 
last strikes a keynote for curriculum 
revision. In many cases we have 
taught children to hate all activity 
because they have been placed in sit- 
uations with which they were unable 
to cope. The demand made evident 
in this survey is that a new curricu- 

(Continued on page 580) 
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est interests are the persons with the 
broadest experiences. 

The school has the job of giving 
breadth of experience from which in- 
terests can develop. It matters not 
what the interest is, provided it is 
not anti-social. It may be in science, 
the arts, ornithology, or what not. 
The school can do this job partly 
within the school walls but mostly 
by reaching out into the community 
and by taking children out into the 
community for new and varied ex- 
periences. 

The possession of mental resources 
for leisure implies that there is more 
than one resource to choose from. If 
a person gets his recreation by loaf- 
ing, we are concerned for the moment 
only that he loafs from choice and 
not because he had no other resource. 
First of all, then, the school curricu- 
lum must provide a broad range of 
experiences extending beyond the 


classroom in order to develop-mental 


resources for leisure. 


ECOND, there is the matter of 

learning to do well what one 
wants to do. The educated person is 
an accomplished participant, listener, 
and spectator. The concept of recrea- 
tion presented here diverges sharply 
from the viewpoint of some that 
recreation consists entirely of activity 
in one form or another. Intelligent 
appreciation can be just as re-crea- 
tive as participation. Both are a part 
of education for leisure. 

If the educated person we have 
just visualized is going to retain and 
develop his interests he must use 
them. He probably will not use these 
interests unless he secures enjoyment 
from them and he will not secure 
any lasting enjoyment from them un- 
less he has attained some degree of 
proficiency. This general principle 
applies to reading, music apprecia- 
tion, golf, and almost every other 
leisure pursuit except listening to ra- 
dio comedians. 

This again is a task for the schools. 
For most schools the real accomplish- 
ment of the task will mean a radical 
change from present emphases. The 
aim of technical competence in lit- 
erature, sports, music, science, fine 

(Continued on page 578) 
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A Job for the Physical 


Educator or Supervisor 


By 


HERBERT J. STACK 


Director, Center for Safety Education 
New York University 


more complex and more difficult. New responsibili- 

ties are being added each year to the work of his de- 
partment. Intramurals, correctives, recreation, teacher 
training, school nurses, athletics—all these and a variety 
of new subjects have been loaded onto the backs of physi- 
cal educators, and the end is not in sight. Along comes 
a new subject and a new responsibility—that of directing 
the safety program of the schools. 

I would like to discuss with you some of the problems 
that will come as physical education takes over this new 
work. I’m going to divide my talk into three sections: 
first, the superintendent interviews his director of physi- 
cal education; second, the physical educator meets with 
the city planning committee for safety; and, third, the 
school program is organized by this committee and the 
plan is presented to the superintendent. 


T= job of the physical educator is steadily becoming 


|. The Director Is Called for Conference with 
the Superintendent. 


SUPERINTENDENT: Dr. Stack, I have called you into 
the office to discuss with you some of the things that we 
ought to be doing in our city in the promotion of safety 
activities. I have just returned from a meeting of the 
Board of Education and have just been going over the 
new Yearbook of the American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators. The Board and I want to be sure that our 
program in this city will be the best that it can be made. 
We would like to have you act as chairman of a commit- 
tee to develop a complete program for our schools. I 
understand, of course, Dr. Stack, that your department 
has already been doing some safety work. 

Dr. Stack: Yes, indeed, Superintendent Danford. We 
have already been doing some things. First of all, you 
know that we have taken over the direction of the school 
safety patrols in the city. Of course, the police are help- 
ing, too—but the teachers of physical education in the 


A paper presented before the Safety Section, A.A.H.P.E.R, April, 
1940, Chicago. 
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various schools are assisting in training the patrols. In 
addition, you know we are teaching swimming and water 
safety as a part of our program to prevent accidents in 
the water. Moreover, our coaches are attempting to keep 
the various athletic sports as safe as is possible. One of 
our chief difficulties, Superintendent Danford, is that we 
do not have enough time to cover the whole program. 

SUPERINTENDENT DANForD: Yes, of course, I know 
that’s true, but Dr. Stack, I do not want to have you 
people in physical education feel that you can do more 
than direct and supervise the program. I want to have 
teachers in other departments actually give most of the 
instruction. Certain phases of the work you people 
should take over directly, and other departments in the 
schools will cover other phases of the program. 

I’m going to call a meeting next week of the Chairmen 
of the various departments that I would like to have on 
your committee. I'll include on that committee, the 
Chairman of the Science Department, the Social Science 
Department, the Household Arts Department, the Voca- 
tional Education Department, one of our high-school 
principals, an elementary-school principal, and two teach- 
ers, and a representative of the physical education depart- 
ment who works in elementary schools, and one for the 
secondary schools. 

I would like to have you meet with this group and act 
as chairman and organize and be ready to submit to me, 
at least a rough outline of this program—within two or 
three weeks. Now, of course, this doesn’t mean that at 
present I want a course of study or anything of that na- 
ture. But I would like to have you show the breakdown 
of the program and indicate the responsibility of various 
departments of the school in carrying on this program. 
And by the way, Dr. Stack, I would like you to add to 
this committee, one of the school nurses and a building 
custodian. 

Dr. Stack: What do you mean, Superintendent Dan- 
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ford? Do you want to have one of the school janitors 


on the committee? 
SUPERINTENDENT DANFoRD: Yes, by all means. These 


- custodians can do much to promote some of the practical 


elements of the school building safety program and we 
want to have them feel that they are a part of our general 
educational scheme. 

Dr. Stack: Thanks, Superintendent Danford. If you 
will send out the letter, I’ll arrange to be working on 
some plans and get together some useful materials that 
will be helpful in developing our program. 

SUPERINTENDENT DANFORD: One last caution. Re- 
member, Dr. Stack, that these other department heads 
feel that they are already doing considerable for safety. 
Give them credit for what they are doing, and ask them 
to assist you in developing a more complete program, that 
will make this city a safe place for children—on streets 
and highways, at home, at play, and every other place. 


Il. The First Meeting of the Committee. 


SUPERINTENDENT DANFoRD: I have called this com- 
mittee together at the request of the Board of Education. 
You are all doing something in your various departments 
to promote some phase of safety. I would like to have 
you develop this program so that it will be complete. 

After it has been prepared, it will be submitted to the 
Board of Education for approval. You understand, I 
believe, that the Board is not only interested in reducing 
accidents to children, but is also interested in the prob- 
lems of legal liability. It is anxious, therefore, that all 
steps be taken to keep preventable accidents to a mini- 
mum. I have asked Dr. Stack to act as Chairman of this 
Committee, and to lead the discussion out of which a 
program may emerge. I’m turning this meeting over to 
Dr. Stack and know that a good program will be forth- 
coming. You may count upon me for any help that I may 
be able to give. 

Dr. Stack: In considering the proposal of the Super- 


intendent, I have spent the last week building up an out- 
line of the things that we might be able to do in our city. 
I want to list for you some of the general plans that I 
have in mind, and then we shall discuss certain phases 
of the work for which various departments might assume 
responsibility. 

1. School Patrols——Our patrol work is already under 
way. It needs to be strengthened. We have in most 
buildings a principal or teacher who is assuming responsi- 
bility, and meeting once every two weeks with the patrol 
members. The local Kiwanis Club has furnished us with 
enough belts for our entire program, and the Police De- 
partment has allotted one officer who is working in super- 
vision of the patrols. I believe this work is going on 
satisfactorily. I would like to have the elementary school 
representative prepare a more complete program. I am 
submitting to you copies of the national patrol standards 
(Exhibit A*). 

2. Bicycle Safety—We arranged this year to have 
bicycle tests given in all schools. The physical education 
and shop teachers have arranged for administering these 
tests. At present, we have over three thousand bicycle 
riders who are licensed, and belong to our Bicycle Club. 
As you know, there is a local bicycle ordinance, and we 
have been able to get the support of the Lion’s Club so 
that license blanks and the cards are furnished to the pu- 
pils free. Otherwise these might cost each member of the 
club about fifteen cents. We are planning to have bicycle 
testing twice each year—first in September and again in 
May. This work is being done in most elementary and 
junior high schools. 

3. Lesson Plans.—I have had a chance to consult with 
the local Safety Council. They have agreed to furnish 
monthly lesson plans and posters to the 500 and more 
teachers in the elementary and secondary schools. We 


* Exhibits A, B, C, etc., referred to here and below may be 
secured without cost from the Center for Safety Education, New York 
University, 20 Washington Square North, New York City. 
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are going to use the materials that are published by the 
National Safety Council (Exhibit B—National Safety 
Council Plans). You have all seen copies of these and we 
think that they are generally satisfactory. The local 
Automobile Club has also agreed to supply us with some 
traffic safety lesson plans. 

4. Visual Aids——I should like to have your help in 
servicing to the committee the sources of the best visual 
aids that can be available. We had in mind making a 
list of all of these aids including both motion pictures and 
lantern slides, and ordering these so that various ma- 
terials can be secured by schools each month from the 
superintendent’s office. 

We shall suggest purchasing some materials of this na- 
ture, and borrowing other things so that at any one 


Illinois. 


safety patrol. 


month, six or seven different visual aids will be available 
in the superintendent’s office (Exhibit C—N.E.A list). 
From this, we shall prepare a mimeographed list of all 
materials which will be sent out to all schools. 

5. Free Materials—I have made a collection of the 
various kinds of free materials that are available. I’m 
suggesting that you have this mimeographed and made 
available to principals. With this brief introduction of 
our program, I should like to have some suggestions as to 
certain phases of the program which can be covered in 
the various departments that you represent. I have a 
complete kit of some of these materials for each member 
of the committee (Exhibit D—Safety center list). 

DIRECTOR OF SCIENCES: In our science program in the 
junior and senior high schools, we include general science, 
physics, chemistry, and biology. While from the very 
nature of the content of these subjects there is consider- 
able safety included, we shall be glad to make any special 
stress on phases of the work which seem most important. 

I shall call a meeting of teachers in the department, 
and we'll arrange to draw up a specific program. I feel 
that in general science we can cover, specifically—fire 
prevention, safety in transportation, some home safety, 
and the prevention of electrical and gas accidents. 

There are many opportunities in chemistry to cover 
the prevention of laboratory accidents, and the danger in 
the use of chemicals. Likewise, in physics and biology, 
there are several subjects which can be stressed. 


Left, testing 
bicycles at the 
University of 


Right, elemen- 
tary school 


We shall have a statement of this available for you 
within a short time. 


THE DIRECTOR OF SOCIAL SCIENCE: We are already 


doing something in civics and in problems of democracy 
We can include some material in the work of fire depart. 
ments, police departments, boards of health, and various 


other community agencies in civics. In problems of | 


democracy there are several other subjects that we cap 
stress. 

VocaTIONAL SAFETY: We recently developed a cours 
in safety practices for the various shops in the junior anq 
senior high schools. I shall be glad to submit this to the 
committee because it has been carefully worked out, and 
provides for all types of common danger in school shops, 

Dr. Stack: Thanks for your suggestions. I should like 


to have the building custodian, Mr. Hurd, who is on the 
committee, prepare some plans showing what building 
custodians can do for the promotion of this work. Per- 
haps you can have a meeting of a committee of three of 
your group, and submit some suggestions at our next 
meeting. The Physical Education Department will agree 
to cover subjects such as (1) prevention of athletic acci- 
dents, (2) swimming and water safety, (3) the preven- 
tion of accidents in the gymnasium and playgrounds, and 
(4) in our hygiene classes home safety instruction and 
first aid. 

We are asking the Household Arts Department to 
cover most of this subject as a part of the courses in 
cooking and home management. I would like to have a 
meeting of this committee in about two weeks so that we 
can hold together the best of our ideas for the complete 
program. Can you plan to meet with us on two weeks 
from today, with a suggested topical outline of the things 
to be covered in the various subjects? I have asked that 
the Chief of Police, the head of the Fire Department, and 


_ representatives of the Safety Council and the Park De- 


partment join with us at the next conference. 

The second meeting of the committee is held two weeks 
later at which time the members submit suggested pro- 
grams to the chairman. Representatives of school 
agencies attend this meeting and explain what their or- 
ganizations will be able to do. 

The Chairman, in the meantime, appoints a committee 
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to consolidate the reports, and two weeks later the com- 
plete program is presented to the Superintendent and 
two members of the Board of Education. 


III. The Report Is Submitted to the Superintendent 
and School Board. 


SUPERINTENDENT DANFoRD: I understand that the 
committee has been hard at work preparing plans for 
greater safety for children in this city. I have asked Mr. 
Wilson and Mrs. Williams of the Board of Education to 
meet with us and hear the report of your committee. Dr. 
Stack, will you give us a brief report of your recommen- 
dations? 

Dr. Stack: It will be necessary for us to give but a 
brief summary of our suggestions at this time. The com- 
plete report covers some thirty-five pages and several ex- 
hibits. I am asking Mr. McGuire, Principal of Washing- 
ton Elementary School, to report on the elementary- 
school program. 

Mr. McGuire: Our committee would like to report 
the following recommendations: 

1. That safety instruction be given in all grades; at 
least a half hour a week specific instruction, and another 
half hour or more correlated with other subjects. 

2. We recommend the adoption of the national stand- 
ards for our school safety patrols, and suggest that a 
letter be sent to all principals explaining these standards. 

3. We are suggesting that the superintendent’s office 
send out some new suggestions regarding fire drills. While 
we have had drills in our schools for many years, we feel 
that there should be uniform practices. 

4. We recommend that all teachers in the elementary 
and junior high schools be furnished with monthly lesson 
plans and safety posters. I understand that these will be 
provided free. 

5. We are suggesting that all schools organize Junior 
Safety Councils and are submitting a plan for the opera- 
tion of these councils. 

6. We are recommending that at least two school as- 
semblies a year be devoted to safety. 

7. We are also suggesting that the student accident 
reporting system be utilized in all schools, and that the 
Board of Education supply schools with copies of these 
report blanks. 

8. We are also recommending that a committee of 
teachers prepare a list of recommended safety readers 
and textbooks. We have some materials, but if we are 
to do a good job, our teachers should be supplied with 
good instructional tools. 

9. We would also like to suggest that a supply of the 
state courses of study be secured for each building, and 
that during the year, a committee of local teachers be 
asked to prepare a course more suitable to our needs. 

Dr. Stack: Thanks, Mr. McGuire. Will Mr. Holmes, 
Principal of West High report briefly for the high 
schools? 

Mr. Hotmes: Our problem is more difficult in the 
secondary schools than in the grades, but it is even more 
important. The following are the suggestions of the com- 
mittee of department heads: 

1. We are recommending that driver education be given 
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to all students in the junior year. We shall start off with 
two periods a week classroom instruction for the year. 
This will be given by social science and physical educa- 
tion teachers. West High School already has been experi- 
menting with road instruction, and we are recommending 
that a committee from the Board meet with the high 
school principals to see if this cannot be extended to other 
schools. 

2. We have prepared a chart (Exhibit F) that shows 
the allocation of safety instruction by subjects to the 
various departments in the high school. In general, this 
runs as follows: home safety, General Science and House- 
hold Arts; swimming and water safety, Physical Educa- 
tion; school shops, Industrial Arts; recreation, Physical 
Education; fire prevention, General Science and Chemis- 
try; transportation, General Science; traffic safety, Physi- 
cal Education, community courses, and special teachers. 

3. We are also recommending that two or more assem- 
blies each year be devoted to safety, and that visual aids 
provided by the superintendent’s office be used more 
generally. 

4. We are asking our dramatic clubs to prepare radio 
programs for use with our local stations, and our Camera 
Club to plan scenarios for motion pictures on various 
phases of safety. 

5. Our Vocational Safety Committee has already pre- 
pared a course of study for school shops and is making 
certain recommendations for greater safety for students 
using shops. 

6. We are suggesting that the parking monitor system, 
now used in South High, be extended to all schools where 
there is a problem of parking teachers’ or students’ cars. 

7. We believe that the same rules that are used for 
fire drills in elementary schools should be sent out to all 
high schools. 

Dr. Stack: Thanks, Mr. Holmes, for your report. 
May I add to these reports, a brief summary of some of 
our other suggestions? 

1. At our last meeting, we were promised the coopera- 
tion and support of several different non-school agencies, 
including the Police, Fire, and Park Departments, Par- 
ent-Teacher Associations, and the local Automobile Club, 
Red Cross, and Safety Council. We are asking that they 
submit to the committee any plans or materials that they 
would like to see used. 

2. We are asking the Attorney for the Board of Edu- 
cation to meet with us to draw up some rules regarding 
problems of liability for school accidents. 

3. Mr. Williams of the Visual Education Department 
has agreed, with the help of the committee, to secure 
visual aids which may be borrowed from his office at the 
Board of Education. 

4. I have just received a report from coaches and phys- 
ical education teachers, of the procedures they are to use 
in providing greater safety in competitive athletics and 
in intramurals. This is submitted as Exhibit G. 

5. I have prepared a worksheet for monthly materials 
that should be sent out to schools (Exhibit H). 

6. We have also been sent some suggestions regarding 
improving first-aid facilities. 

(Continued on page 583) 
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Regional Problems Recreation 


ELIZABETH HALSEY 


Professor and Head of the Department of Physical Education for Women 
State University of lowa 


F LATE the man in the street has been bom- 

barded from all directions by the words “re- 

gion,” “regional,” “regionalism.” ' He has heard 
of regional art and literature; of geographic divisions 
called the Rocky Mountain region; the Mississippi Valley 
region; of economic interests uniting a manufacturing re- 
gion or a power-producing region; of certain regional di- 
visions of federal government; above all he hears of re- 
gional planning.” Through all these different uses of the 
word runs a thread of common meaning which might be 
stated something like this: a region is a geographic di- 
vision within which human living has created a pattern 
of cultural unity. It has no fixed, arbitrary boundaries; 
they shift as the social and material framework of civi- 
lization changes. That is why our political divisions, in- 
herited from a period of laboriously slow transportation 
and communication, no longer correspond to regions of 
homogeneous functions. 

Let us look at a specific illustration, the metropolitan 
region, consisting of a large central city with its sur- 
rounding area of suburbs, small towns, and satellite 
cities. Quick transportation carries workers, shoppers, 
students, pleasure seekers, as well as goods and services, 
back and forth.* Thus the entire region becomes inter- 
dependent in economic, social, and cultural interests. 
Government services such as highways, police, health and 
sanitation, public works, education, and recreation, also 
affect the entire region. They are conducted, however, by 
hundreds of independent governmental agencies, which 
operate often at cross purposes, always with duplication, 
waste of effort and money.* This conflict between struc- 
ture and function is clearly illustrated by public recrea- 
tion in the Chicago area. 

On Saturdays, Sundays, and other holidays long pro- 
cessions of automobiles take Chicagoans out into the 
Forest Preserves, the distant lake shore beaches, the 
small town lakes, swimming pools, golf courses, picnic 
grounds, the state parks, in fact to the whole play area 
of “Chicagoland” as the Chicago Tribune calls its map 


of Illinois, Indiana, and Wisconsin counties within easy 


1 This article is based on a study by the writer, “Development of 
Public Recreation in Metropolitan Chicago,’ Ph.D. Thesis, University 
of Michigan, 1939. 

2See U.S. National Resources Committee Report on ‘Regional 
Factors in National Planning.” 

8R. D. MeKenzie, The Metropolitan Community (New York: 
McGraw-Hill, 1933.) 5-6. 

4See various studies of the Chicago region (University of Chicago 
Press): R. F. Steadman, Public Health Organization, 1930; Max 
White, Public Water Systems, 1934; Albert Lepenosky, The Judicial 
System, 1932; Herbert Beyle, Government Reporting; Charles Mer- 
riam, et al., The Government of the Metropolitan Region of Chicago, 
1933. 


touring distance of the city. In return rapid transporta. 
tion brings suburbanites to the city’s concerts, art gal. 
leries, and museums as well as to the bright lights of its 
commercial amusement centers. These various public 
recreation facilities, used by the entire region, are ad. 
ministered by more than two hundred autonomous goy- 
ernments. Obviously many problems arise. The writer 
has grouped them into seven major issues. 

Harmonizing Recreation Policies—Since public rec- 
reation is a recent development, its ideologies have 
changed rapidly. The South Park and the Consolidated 
Park district have kept well ahead of the times because 
of the constructive imagination of their leaders. Many 
of the regional towns have less progressive policies, 
County, state, and federal agencies have still different 
ideas. To bring about any harmony of purpose which is 
essential to planning, a comprehensive view of regional 
conditions is necessary. No one of the present govern- 
ments is in a position to accomplish this. 

Planning the Distribution of Different Types of Rec- 
reation Facilities—Very few of the regional municipal- 
ities have well-planned distribution of public areas within 
their limits. The recreation picture of the entire region 
is highly irregular. The county forest preserves do pro- 
vide a partial ring of woodlands about the city, but the 
original plan dating back to 1904, has not been com- 
pletely carried out. Mecreover, outlying pleasure grounds 
to be reached in a day’s excursion are insufficient, so 
the Sunday crowds are concentrated in the northwest 
resort section around Lake Geneva, the great play- 
grounds of the dunes around the southern bend of Lake 
Michigan, and the Starved Rock region to the south- 
west. Public pools and beaches, extensive as they seem 
to the visitor, cannot accommodate all who seek water 
sports. The necessary planning cannot be accomplished 
by piecemeal, temporary, unrelated efforts of two hun- 
dred different recreation governments. Coordinated re- 
gional action is essential. 

Financial Support of Regional Recreation.—Different 
recreation governments of the region have widely vary- 
ing financial resources and very different attitudes about 
expenditures for recreation. How is financial responsi- 
bility to be located when taxpayers do not remain on 
those playfields for which they themselves have paid? 
What fees are to be charged to local citizens and out- 
siders? Who is to bear the cost of the proposed lake 
shore park between Waukegan and Kenosha, which will 
be in Wisconsin, but most largely used by Chicagoans? 


(Continued on page 574) 
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Educational Principles Underlying 
Dental Health Education 


By 
JEAN V. LATIMER 


Coordinator of Health Education 
Division of Child Hygiene 
Massachusetts Department of Public Health 


better dental health for all the people of our nation, 

dental health education must be begun in childhood. 
Therefore, we see the dental profession as well as the 
medical profession turning even more to the public 
schools as their ally in the promotion of health—and 
looking forward to a future in which the adults, as a 
result of a more adequate background of social and scien- 
tific insight regarding the dental as well as the other 
health phases of their lives, will have something which 
cannot be so successfully conveyed to them in a moment 
and which is the process of gradual enlightenment. 
Moreover, it is heartening to observe the growing recog- 
nition that all specialists concerned with promoting den- 
tal health in the elementary schools should come up to 
the standards set for general health education specialists 
and to observe that some states are even carrying out 
such educational and scientific requirements by law. 

But such educational objectives will never be reached 
merely by the child’s verbally learning the known facts 
which have to do with dental health. We must apply the 
knowledge gained from the newer researches concerning 
child growth and development. Fortunately, we are pass- 
ing from the emphasis on such desultory devices as com- 
petitions, campaigns, prizes, etc., which in themselves 
have not proved adequate, and are now beginning to look 
at school dental health education as an integral part of 
the modern functional school curriculum. 

Since we learn to live by living, the activity program 
in health education in which the dental health areas are 
selected in terms of the needs, interests, and abilities of 
children of each grade level is making it possible to think 
of dental health not as a thing apart from the general 
health education curriculum, but as a part of the unit 
method of teaching health, which, if used properly, would 
seem to have within it all the intrinsic motivation neces- 
sary for accomplishing results. 

The dental health teaching which we have experimen- 
tally developed in some of the schools in Massachusetts 
furnishes examples of this new type of teaching. 

All health educators realize that in order for health 
teaching actually to carry over into health behavior, both 
the adult and the child must be actually motivated to 


' IS obvious that if success is to be had in promoting 


carry out the health practices desired. 


r A paper presented before the Dental Section of the Eastern Dis- 
trict Association, March 1940, Boston. 
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HAT are some of the motivations which will help 

us in the teaching of dental health? This we do 
know—that successful motivations must be connected 
with what children want here and now. We cannot rely 
on deferred values. 

Psychologists tell us that there is not much abstract 
reasoning into the cause and effect relationship of health 
below the twelfth year. This means that in the ele- 
mentary schools we will have to rely on connecting our 
dental health program with the other natural interests of 
the child. 

Even at the adolescent age we still have to use the 
personal interests of the boys and girls. What will hap- 
pen in the distant future to a high school girl’s teeth 
really is of less concern to her than we think. However, 
she is very much interested in the personal appearance 
approach; for example, we have found the slogan “Pro- 
tect Your Smile” very effective at this age level. 

Good teeth as a factor which enters into employability 
has also been used as a motivation with high school boys 
and girls. The fact that the condition of an applicant’s 
teeth is taken into consideration in civil service examina- 
tions and in entering the United States Naval Academy 
has been used as a successful motivation during the high 
school period. 

The set of posters for this age level which have been 
distributed this past year by the Massachusetts Dental 
Foundation are good illustrations of an effective appeal 
to high school students. 

A successful school dental program must be based on 
the actual knowledge of the dental health needs of each 
child. In Massachusetts we have been promoting the 
school dental survey for bringing to the attention of the 
child, the nurse, the teacher, and the parents the actual 
dental conditions as they exist in the mouth of each in- 
dividual child. 

Moreover, psychology is today emphasizing the fact 
that learning goes on all the time. Therefore, we must 
base our program more on the whole child in his total 
situation—in his relation to his dentist, to a clinic, to his 
school, to his teacher, to his parents, and to his home. 

We must recognize that a favorable conditioning which 
the teacher may help the child build up toward the den- 
tist may be spoiled by a dentist who doesn’t understand 
child psychology and who frightens the child in the den- 
tist’s chair. 

Again, through the cooperation of the parent, the 
teacher, and the dentist, a constructive attitude may be 
developed toward preventive dental care which will carry 
over all through life. 

(Continued on page 572) 
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N this issue of the JOURNAL, extensive 
A Plan of space is given to the activities of our 


Action; a Time National Association and its many 
for Support branches in supporting a physical pre- 

paredness program for the nation. This 
issue is of almost historic importance to the profession 
for the reason that it provides the one opportunity for 
workers in health, physical education, and recreation the 
country over to acquaint themselves and others with the 
importance of their cause. 

It seems desirable to organize for our readers the 
ramifications of the fast-moving events connected with 
this program. Briefly, this is what you will find covered 
in this issue of the JOURNAL. 

1. A Bill authorizing federal support of health and 
physical education programs in schools and school camps 
has been introduced in the Congress. The exact text ap- 
pears on pages 528 to 531. 

2. The story of the inception and introduction of 
this Bill is set forth by Hiram A. Jones, President of the 
Association, in his letter on pages 523 to 527. The extent 
of the work by the Committee on Legislation and Pre- 
paredness is indicated in this statement, as well as a gen- 
eral discussion of the issues at stake, accompanied by 
questions and answers. 

3. A plan for raising funds to meet the costs of this 
work is outlined on page 557. 

4. A list of the names of the field agents who represent 
the various states, and some of the larger cities, in this 
work. Their names and addresses are given on page 526. 

Many other references to activity concerned with the 
physical preparedness program and interest will be found 
throughout the news pages. Members of the Eastern 
District Society have already been reached with excellent 
bulletins and letters, including a letter from W. L. 
Hughes, President of the Society. The Midwest District 
Association is giving financial help to the national effort. 
Many state officers are contacting their members in be- 
half of this program. George M. Gloss of Louisiana and 

Roy J. McMurray of Michigan were two of the first to 
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send out material of this nature, and others are rapid 
following suit. Many city directors have urged cuppa 
of the program at their teachers’ meetings. Special meet. 
ings for this purpose have already been held in some 
areas. In certain instances, the support of strong agen. 
cies, such as the American Legion, various civic clubs 
and parent-teacher groups, has been secured. ] 

These few references will suggest the extent of the 
activity going on—an activity without precedent in the 
history of our profession—in an attempt to win the plage 
for health and physical education which it has always 
deserved. The favorable outcome of this issue igs de. 
pendent to a great extent on how effectively and whole. 
heartedly workers in the profession will rise to the o. 
casion, how energetically they will rally to the support 
of the timely national physical preparedness program. 

A more suitable moment for pressing home the need 
for this program could hardly be found. The public 
mind has never before been so impressed with the im. 
portance of good health, nor so receptive to the need for 
healthy and energetic bodies and minds. 

The Schwert Bill is well drawn; it meets this need 
in a thoroughly American and democratic way. It js 
calculated to meet any contingency. Most important of 
all, it is not strictly an emergency measure of passing 
importance, but a plan to achieve what have long been 
the peace-time aims of health, physical education, and 
recreation. 

Regardless of what success the Schwert Bill will ex- 
perience when it is brought before the Congress, any 
effort expended by our profession in supporting it will 
have been worth while. One notable result will be the 
education of the lay public. Those who through unfamili- 
arity with the developments of modern programs still 
have a stereotyped concept of the old physical training 
program will be educated in the broad objectives of 
health, physical education, and recreation today. Legisla- 
tors and important public servants everywhere cannot 
fail to be impressed by the persuasion which will be di- 
rected at them by their constituents. 

The way in which members of the profession have 
already given unstintingly of their time and effort in 
support of the Association’s program indicates an addi- 
tional value which will accrue to the cause of physical 
education; for in the process of this activity there is 
certain to be a re-thinking of needs and objectives, an 
inspiration to put renewed effort into our tasks. Our joint 
efforts will act as a cohesive influence to draw the men- 
bers of the profession closer together. 


O date the approaches to research in 
The Need for | fed have been concerned 
largely with surveys of recreational facil- 
ities and leisure-time interests in various 
communities. This type of approach was 
very useful in the early days of the recreation movement 
in arousing community consciousness of the need for 4 
public recreation program. Such surveys as those of 
Cleveland, Springfield, Buffalo, Indianapolis, Long Beach, 
Houston, Westchester County, and that of Metropolitan 
Chicago, fall in this category. These studies also have 


Research in 
Recreational 
Guidance 
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the additional historical value of leaving evidence that 
can be used to portray trends. In a way they present a 
contemporary viewpoint, somewhat akin to contemporary 
anthropology, such as was represented on a larger scale 
by the famed study Middletown, by H. M. and Robert 
Lynd, a number of years ago. Such mass data has been 
accumulated in many other communities; unfortunately, 
however, much valuable material has been collected and 
then filed away without sufficiently developing a philo- 
sophical analysis of it. 

The survey stage had a later development in which 
data in the mass were broken down into smaller group 
totals. Such a procedure makes a selective limitation 
which aids in the recreational guidance of the individuals 
included within the particular group. The study by Lies, 
The New Leisure Challenges the Schools, for example, 
took a particular environment with school age grouping 
and concentrated on it. Various other studies of this na- 
ture are concerned with commercial recreation, recreation 
in state and national parks, recreation as promoted by 
youth organizations, recreation in industry, rural and 
urban recreation, geographical differentiation; and there 
are many that present findings on age and sex interests. 
Youth Tells Its Story is an example of a study which 
presents recreational data as obtained from a special age 
level. The many studies today on corecreational interests 
also typify this approach of selective group discrimina- 
tion. 

Even yet, however, we have not really touched :the 
problem of individual guidance. There has been but lit- 
tle study of the individual as such and that is the tenor 
of new researches that are being undertaken. This em- 
phasis is linked with the newer guidance movement which 
is more functional than that of the former “individual 
differences.” It means an implementation of guidance 
technique to the information that has been made avail- 
able through studies of individual differences. Certain 
authors, notably Strong and Thurstone, have developed 
interest analysis techniques which can be used in the 
guidance of the individual both from vocational and avo- 
cational standpoints. Very recently Strong’s test was 
applied by W. L. Stone, Executive-Secretary of the Asso- 
ciation of Leisure-Time Educators, to recreation leaders. 
His analyses show certain likes and dislikes for this group 
as a whole. Another interesting study, which shows the 
effect of recreational interests upon character, is also 
being concluded by Prof. Theodore F. Lantz of Washing- 
ton University. These contributions invite many addi- 
tional studies still more specific in nature. 

The needs of today specifically invite recreational re- 
search from the standpoint of the individual and the 
value of his aptitudes and interests in his life guidance. 
The effect of the mental hygiene movement of today is 
significant in this shifting of approach. It shows the 
course of the recreational movement as starting from gen- 
eralized physical interests and gradually spreading to en- 
compass more specialized interests—specialized in the 
sense that certain talents and interests of smaller groups 
and of individuals are being given attention. It is a proc- 
ess of refinement. The quantitative emphasis in recreation 
no longer overshadows the qualitative. While there is still 
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a striving for more and better facilities, for enlarged and 
enriched programs, for impressive totals of participants, 
there is also a consideration for the more intangible re- 
sults of recreational participation—creative thinking, sat- 
isfying self-expression, joy of living, and enrichment of 
personality. These will more and more be made the sub- 
ject material for research in recreational guidance. 

In this connection, it is encouraging to note that vari- 
ous agencies and committees are already giving their 
attention to this field and that important topics for study 
with suggestions as to the most fruitful approaches to 
them have been reported in recent issues of the Research 
Quarterly. This is a development which eventually will 
demand the cooperation of the various research centers, 
such as the graduate departments of our colleges and uni- 
versities, government agencies, educational foundations, 
and others in pooling their efforts so as to carry on cer- 
tain investigations simultaneously. In this way impressive 
totals of findings and substantiating checkups can be 
secured. 


RGANIC power—power to endure, 

power to resist fatigue and, in cer- 
tain instances, to resist infection—is 
built in vigorous body exercise, particu- 
larly in youth. Note: This power- 
building must go on in the absence of infection. 

We need not deride the inactivity involved in modern 
conveniences, school busses, and labor-saving devices. 
The time thus saved may be devoted to physical educa- 
tion activities—sports, games, swimming, dancing, etc. 
—which are of the organic fitness type. 

Physical education departments are charged with this 
responsibility. This Bill for the promotion of national 
preparedness and national welfare extends these oppor- 
tunities under skilled direction both during the school 
year and the summer period. 

In support of the above contention that organic power 
is built in activity, you might quote one or more of the 
following: 

LaGrange (a writer on applied physiology): “It is a 
law of vital moment that function strengthens the organs 
whereas the working of a machine wears out its wheels.” 

Bock (a specialist on the staff of the Harvard Fatigue 
Laboratory): “It is a well-established principle of physi- 
ology that function and use go hand in hand.” 

Meredith (an eminent writer on hygiene): “‘Exercise 
thus provides incidentally for the needs of all other cells, 
and increases their functional power.” 

Christensen, Krogh, and Lindhard (physiologists from 
the University of Copenhagen): “The vital capacity of 
the lungs becomes increased during training.” 

Jennings (biologist from Johns Hopkins University) : 
“There can be no complete development of these powers 
without their exercise.” 

Dill (director of the Harvard Fatigue Laboratory) : 
“Physical education increases the capacity for work, and, 
in particular, the skill with which work is performed. 
Consequently the trained individual performs his tasks 
easily and has greater reserves for emergencies.” —By Jay 
B. Nash, New York University. 


Arguments in 
Support of Bill 
H. R. 10606 
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STATEMENT like the title of this article 
A seems almost too obvious to need any 
amplification. But since most of the real 
work in the teaching or presentation of dance art 
in the public schools must still be done by those 
who have the enthusiasm to do it in addition to 
their regular school program, it would seem that 
perhaps some of the administrators have not be- 
come aware of its importance in the elementary 
and secondary levels as a powerful tool for 
learning. 

Or it may be that even though the enthusiasts 
among the regular school teaching staff give their 
time and effort generously, they have: not been 
able to present the case convincingly enough to 
warrant the recognition of dance as worthy of 
time in the regular school day. They, not being 
able to give enough time to the rehearsing and 
finishing of their presentations, have not suffi- 
ciently impressed their superiors of the many- 
sidedness of dance. Administrators are like all 
audiences. They must be made to feel that some- 
thing is good. They are only impressed when the 
idea measures up to a high stardard. They do 
not make allowances for a poor show because they 
cannot be aware of what they should make al- 
lowances for. Dance, being a visual art, must 
make a good showing. It does nothing if it does 
not come up to the standard of any other public 
presentation. It must do more than meet the 
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the part of the performer. 


Dance Correlates 


OVILLA W. WILLIAMS 
Oakland, California 


Photographs by William High 


standards of musical and dramatic programs. It must be serious 
enough to convey some of the deeper meanings of art and culture 
without the aid of words or perhaps even a story, and, in the 
case of young students, without the aid of exceptional skill op 


A definition of the word correlate will make clear the approach 
to dance in the field of education. Webster defines the verb as 
meaning “to establish a mutual reciprocal relation.” The verb 
to integrate means “to unite or become united so as to form a 
complete whole.” Both can be used in making clear the relation. 
ship of dance to the experience of the student to his other school 
subjects and to life and its meanings. The former suggests that 
dance seeks the relationship in order to give to or receive from 
some other subject or art form. The latter suggests that until 
dance is united with other subjects, there is no possibility of 
complete experience. In view of the fact that many students 


have managed to get along without dance a good many years 
so far, it would be presumptuous to carry the argument so far 
as to say that every student should have dance training. Let 
us rather take the position that, since so many elementary and 
secondary students are naturally interested in motor activity and 
particularly in rhythmic motor activity, dance can provide the 


starting point to many phases 
of learning and can give un- 
paralleled opportunity for 
reaching the student through 
something in which he or she 
is sure to be interested. 

First of all, dance is almost 
inseparable from music. Even 
the primitives use music, per- 
cussion or voice, for their 
dances, and every child thinks 
of the two together. For every 
type of dance there is a char- 
acteristic type of music, and 
as we go higher in the levels 
of appreciation of music we 
will have to raise our stand- 
ards of dance. 

As an example, many high 
schools have orchestras which 
play classical music. Suppose 
a dance group is asked to ap- 
pear on the yearly concert 
program. Music will have to 
be selected that will meet the 
standards of the conductor 


The Princess and two of her ladies 
in the “Sleeping Beauty Waltz.” 
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and the musicians. As a rule the dance students have not 
had as much technical training as the music students, but 
since the appeal of dance is visual there is not possibility 
of comparison between the two arts. Yet the dancers must 
give as good a performance as the orchestra or the audience 
will be left unsatisfied, if not disgusted. Of more impor- 
tance than technical skill to satisfactory performance of 
dance, however, is the sincerity of the performers and the 
excellence of the choreography. The music the orchestra 
plays is composed by master composers. Dances performed 
should also be composed by experts in that field. If the 
choreography is planned to take into consideration unity of 
form in music and dance, and the ability of the dancers so 


ous that they are required to do movements within their range 
‘ure of skill, high school students can give very satisfying per- 
the formances. 
on We have assumed that dance is to be performed. Music 
is performed as a matter of course as is drama, yet many 
ach dance teachers argue that dance in education should not 
) as emphasize performance and much dance that is performed 
erb is done half-heartedly with emphasis on the workshop, or 
na on the developmental exercises. The resulting impression 
On as far as the audiegce is concerned is that dance is hard 
0 work and interesting for those who like it, but tiresome for 
hat those who do not want to work that hard. Students must 
om be given an opportunity to portray the joy of rhythmic 
itil movement and some of the spiritual reimbursements for 
of time spent in so demanding an art form. They need to 
nts learn how to share these spiritual experiences with others, 
ars to make others feel the deeper things of life through what 
far they themselves have felt and presented. This shared ex- 
At perience of the performer and the participation of his audi- GREEK DANCE 
nd ence are the most important features of integration, forming ENSEMBLE 
nd a complete whole. 
he If the dancers are not well equipped technically, how are 


_ they to give a satisfying performance even with a skilled 
" orchestra? They will need to make other correlations. They 
will need attractive cos- 
tumes, lights, perhaps sets, 
at least a stage or space 
in which to perform. All 
these require the help of 
other people who have 
skillin these lines. Ideally, 
the dancers should learn 
to design and make their 
own costumes; they might 
like to set their stage and 
plan the lighting, but 
they must dance some of 
the time and will require 
the help of others during 
the time they are dancing 
and while they are learn- 
ing to do things for them- 
selves. 


Right: The costume at the top 
was designed for the Princess 
in the “Sleeping Beauty Waltz.” 


The lower design is one intended | 


for the Greek dance. aes 
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But one ot the most important correlations is that 
with the subjects which will help the student to under- 
stand what he is doing so that he can adequately convey 
his meaning. No small amount of research is required 
for the presentation of one dance lasting only a minute. 
Since they spend hour after hour preparing lessons in a 
history of times past, learning facts which they will for- 
get in forty-eight hours after they have passed 
an examination on them, why not utilize their 
interest in performing and in motor activity and 
in rhythm to make meaningful some of these 
facts they have to cram into their heads? They 
will never forget the first time they ever stood 
before an audience naked of their notebooks and 
memorized facts. Their minds’ eyes will remem- 
ber forever the picture of themselves in their 
costumes, and their ears will never hear strains 
of their music without remembering all those 
thrilling experiences that went into the making 
of that one dance. The arguments of the mod- 
erns who maintain that the artist or the student 
of the arts should speak only of life as he ex- 
periences it in his own time fall flat before the 
thrill of the experience of the imagination when 
a student is able to bring to life the things he 
reads about but will never see. Things which 
came from great people of other times and places 
will in time help to solve some of the riddles the 
student meets in his onward journey, and will 
be a means of inspiring him with courage and 
faith when the way looks dark and hopeless. And if he 
has learned to know of these great ones through some 
vital experience, his remembering will uplift him to 
greater accomplishment than that of which he might 
otherwise have been capable. 

To cite a concrete example of dance carried to the 
highest levels in a secondary situation, let us plan a pro- 
gram with a symphony orchestra of ninety high school 
players selected from several city high schools. A dance 
group of sixteen girls likewise selected, not because of 
their skill in dance so much as for their seriousness and 
intensity of purpose, will appear with the orchestra in 
concert. 

The problem of determining what to dance will depend 
upon the type of music the orchestra plays, which is 
again dependent upon the skill of the players, the amount 
of rehearsal possible, the preferences of the conductor and 
the taste of the public. In order to give balance to the 
program and to include dances of varied interest so that 
a majority of the audience will derive something from 
the performance, selections will of necessity be varied. 
Dance at this level will need to appeal to more than to 
the eye. Unconsciously, the audience will expect the 
dance to convey meanings associated with symphonic 
music. 

The “Dance of the Happy Spirits” from the “Ballet 
des Champs Elysées” from Gluck’s “Orpheus and Eu- 
rydice” will appeal to the orchestra leader and to the 
dance director. The dancers have not had sufficient back- 
ground in dance and music of this level to rely upon 
their judgment enough to select. They are entering upon 
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a new experience and prefer guidance of adult specialists 
The selection of this music permits many possibilities 
for correlation. Students must review their Classic Myths, 
They must look up photographs and reproductions of 
Greek sculpture, vase painting, architecture, and ¢og. 
tume designs. They note and bring to rehearsal refer. 
ences in the daily news and in current magazines to 


One of the groups, with soloist, in “Dance of the Happy Spirits.” 


“Orpheus and Eurydice” and to the opera or other music 
by Gluck. Then the music has to be analyzed so that a 
sincere and convincing interpretation can be made. We 
have selected music that was originally written for a 
dance, and we have not cut it or changed it in any way. 
We are working within a preconceived form but we are 
giving it our own interpretation as singers and other 
musical performers do. We look in the literature about 
operas and composers to find out what critics have said 
about the music we have chosen. We find that Gluck’s 
“Orpheus and Eurydice” is still performed on the mod- 
ern operatic stage by the foremost opera companies, and 
that the reason the opera has survived when no other 
opera composed at that time is performed is because of 
the nobility of the music. The more we work with the 
music, the more we feel that nobility. We recreate the 
emotion that Eurydice must have had when she walked 
among her companions in the Elysian Fields. We hold 
before our minds’ eyes a picture of perfect peace where 
there is no conflict, where everyone goes about in her 
own sphere with complete confidence and trust, each 
helping the other to enjoy that perfect communion of 
spirit. The steps are simple, the group movement gives 
the interest through balance, design, rhythm, and move- 
ment in space. The dynamics of the dance follow those 
of the music. The dancers give their own interpretation, 
each to her particular part within the composition. 

A class in costume design undertakes the problem of 
creating appropriate costumes for the dances. They are 
given an outline of the ideas, told in detail about the 
ideology behind the compositions and are given some 
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insight of the approach to the choreography. They must, 
in their turn, do research on the problem. Their satis- 
faction comes in hope that their design will be selected 
for use in the costuming, in an exhibit of their work at 
a special dance meeting and in complimentary tickets 
to the concert. The dancers create their costumes from 
the designs made by their fellow students, not in com- 
petition with them, but in “mutual relation” of a cor- 
relation. 

Another opportunity for art students will come in the 
project of making a cover design for the program. This 
may be a whole class project as in the case of the cos- 
tume designs, but since only one design is needed for the 
program, students may select this activity according to 
their interest. They must see the whole plan too, for 
ideas for appropriate designs come from many sources. 
The orchestra, the dancers, the costumes, the dances all 
have been integrated, now the program design will sum 
up, so to speak, and present to the audience the first 
impression of what it is to experience. 

At the final rehearsals, the light and stage crew must 
spring into action. With the possibilities developed in 
recent years in the field of stage lighting, the electricians 
have as much opportunity of creating works of art in 
their sphere as the dancers. Lights on dancers must co- 
ordinate with the movement and must be very skillfully 


One of the three groups in the tango, “La Media Noche.” 


handled if the best efforts are to be obtained. A good 
light man for dance should be able to recognize music 
cues. He must be able to recognize by the music where 
to pick up an entrance or to direct his light on the point 
of interest. In order to be able.to do this work properly, 
he should know in detail the ideas back of the dance, the 
feeling to be interpreted, and be able to interpret the 
same feeling with his lights so that the final production 
can truly be a work of art. 

In order to give a feeling of the balance in program- 
ming, other numbers on such a program may be listed 
and explained briefly. 

The “Thornrose Waltz” from the “Sleeping Beauty 
Ballet” by Tschaikowski gives an opportunity for the 
dancers and the costume designers to find out something 
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about the music, the composer, the period in which the 
story is laid, the review of the fairy tale, and the various 
interpretations of the ballet. The latter will lead into the 
study of personalities who have influenced the art of 
dance and may inspire some of our young dancers to go 
more deeply into that form of art. This dance gives the 
students a chance to say what kind of interpretation they 
wish to give to the waltz. Their background here is more 
adaptable to the creation of characters, dance steps, and 
combinations which can be used in the composition. They 
can choose what characters they wish to portray and can 
devise their own steps, thus they will learn musical form 
and how it is expressed by creating within it. This dance 
also gives the audience a chance to recognize familiar 
forms in the story type of dance, in the fourteenth-cen- 
tury costumes they remember from the story books, and 
in the dance steps. 

Having presented two dances from the past, we now 
turn to something expressive of our own time. We shall 
also present it in the style developed by the modern 
artists in dance. The music was composed by an Amer- 
ican composer in 1920 and was played for the first time 
by a symphony orchestra in 1927. It is called “La Media 
Noche,” and is the second movement of “Hispania Suite” 
by Albert Stoessel. It is in tango rhythm and the melody 
is based on a Spanish song of the same name. 

The dancers have to learn some of the specific 
skills required in Spanish dance. They need to 
know something of the customs of the Spaniards, 
something of the dances and the folk music, and 
they need to know something of the effect or 
influence of Spanish music on our own music. 
While the dance tells no story, has no particular 
message, the whole essence of the Spanish 
rhythm, a feeling of understanding of the idea 
the composer had when he wrote the music, has 
to be expressed in this dance. Much of this ex- 
perience must come from second-hand sources, 
from pictures and demonstrations by the instruc- 
tor, and from descriptions of various authors. 
These approaches can be very provocative to 
curious students interested in what happens in 
the world of today. They know what is happen- 
ing in Spain. If Spanish music and dance affect 
our music and dance, will not other effects be 
apparent also? 

The costume requires that the dancers paint a design 
in an all-over pattern. This will take ingenuity and the 
development perhaps of a new skill. This dance gives 
the light men an opportunity to try some of the modern 
lighting techniques which can give the feeling of per- 
spective and depth. 

While these activities have been going on and while 
these integrations have been taking place naturally, peo- 
ple have been learning to know each other better, new 
relationships have grown up, and new attitudes have 
been formed. Students have learned to respect the efforts 
of others because they have seen the relationships and 
the interdependence of one upon the other. People who 
have similar interests have worked together to produce 

(Continued on page 575) 
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The Rifle Club 


at an Extracurricular Activity 


MAX HENRY 


Health and Physical Education Director 
Sligo, Pennsylvania, High Schoo! 


IREARMS have always fascinated boys and girls. 
One of the first toys they want and one they are 
most pleased with is a gun of some kind. Later 
when they have grown out of the toy age the desire is just 
as strong to have a real gun of their own or to take 
the family gun out and try their marksmanship. This de- 
sire often leads to the destruction of wild life and in 
some cases may result in injury to the child or one of his 
playmates, if he has not been properly trained in the use 
of firearms. Ninety per cent of all accidents due to fire- 
arms are caused by persons not so trained. If for no other 
reason than to limit this type of accident, a rifle club 
in the school would be justifiable. 

Thus the rifle club has its place in the extracurricular 
program in that it is educational as well as enjoyable. 
Educationally, the boy or girl is taught the proper use of 
firearms and the dangers in being careless with them; 
recreationally, the boy or girl has the chance to learn the 
skill of marksmanship which has such interesting and per- 
manent appeal. 

Many instructors think that there is a great deal of 
training required before they can attempt to organize a 
rifle club. This belief alone perhaps is the reason why 
there are not a great many more such clubs. In con- 


ducting a rifle club the instructor need have absolutely 
no previous training in the activity; in fact, until a year 
ago the author knew nothing whatever about rifle clubs 
and had very little training in the use of firearms. Per- 
haps if it were explained exactly how our club was 
started, it would give a clear picture of the organization 
and administration of rifle clubs. 

Before anything was done in the way of organizing the 
club, a letter was sent to the National Rifle Association 
at Washington, D.C., asking for information on rifle 
clubs. The information they sent was all that was 
needed. Included was a course of instruction which I 
passed and thereby received the instructor’s commission 
before the club was organized. The course is not difficult 
and can be passed with very little effort. No fee is 
charged for this service. 

Before the club could be organized a location for the 
range had to be secured. As we had no vacant space of 
sufficient size, the gymnasium had to be used, a situation 
which required that traps be built to catch the bullets. 
However, suggestions from the National Rifle Association 
enabled us to build portable traps that could be installed 
and removed from the gymnasium in less than five 

(Continued on page 570) 
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Health Problems in Basketball 


CHARLES H. KEENE, M.D. 


Director of Health and Physical Education 
University of Buffalo 


to take out the regulation compelling the ball to be 

put in play by means of the center jump after a 
field goal was made. In its stead, it is now permitted 
that, following a field goal, play is continuous without 
the interposition of the center jump. 

Four years ago John W. Bunn’ in the Athletic Journal 
of December, 1935, argued for the elimination of the 
center jump. 

The modifications of the rules affecting the speed, 
effort, and fatigue of the players have been three: 

1. The inclusion of the ten-second rule. 

2. The elimination of the center jump after scoring a 
field goal. 

3. The removal of the end line two more feet to the 
rear of the backstop, so there is now four feet of in- 
bounds territory behind the back stop. 

Soon after the changes regarding the ten-second rule 
and the center jump rule, it became apparent that per- 
haps the “‘speeders-up”’ had been too successful, and had 
brought into the game a set of circumstances that were 
definitely detrimental to players, especially those of sec- 
ondary school age. A study of these effects is reported 
by Fay and Messersmith in the Research Quarterly of 
May, 1938.° The study has to do mostly with distances 
traveled by players. The report summarizes the conclu- 
sions of its authors as follows: 

1. Distances traveled by players in college basketball 
games are consistently greater than they were in 1931, 
before the inclusion of the ten-second rule and the rule 
eliminating the center jump after scoring of field goals. 
Distances were found to range from 3.87 miles to 3.97 
miles per game in the present study, as against a range of 
2.25 to 2.50 miles per game in 1931. 

This is an increase in distance traveled of 60 to 72 per 
cent, depending on the set of figures used. Even taking 
60 per cent as the increase, it is apparent that this 
fatigue element is enormously increased. 

More than two years ago complaints from physicians 
regarding this rule change began to appear in various 
medical journals. One of the earliest of these follows: 

To the Editor: Basketball, as it is being played today, due 


to the present high school rules (college as well) is a game 
which is played by thousands of our boys, and under the 


Tou years ago the basketball rules were changed 


A paper presented before the School Physicians Section, Eastern 
District Association, March 1940, Boston. 

1 John W. Bunn, “Should the Center Jump Be Banned?” Athletic 
Journal, 16:4 (December 1935) 6-7. 

2Paul J. Fay and Lloyd L. Messersmith, “The Effect of Rule 
Changes Upon the Distance Traversed by Basketball Players,” Research 
Quarterly, 9:2 (May, 1938) 137. ; 
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present rules has been speeded up to such an extent that, in 
my opinion, it is actually dangerous. 

Recently a boy in a nearby town collapsed at the close 
of a game and died an hour later. I witnessed a game between 
Rock Island and Kewanee last Friday night, which was ex- 
tremely fast, and at least six of the men played the entire 
game. There is no rhyme nor reason to the committee on 
rules which is attempting to speed up the game for the 
pleasure of the spectators, not taking into consideration the 
players; and in my opinion, it is time the medical men of 
the state used their influence to have this matter corrected.® 

Very truly yours, 
C. WHITE, 
Pres. Kewanee Board of Health 


Bowyer and Anderson report as follows:* The results 
of a hard game show that the blood pressure of some of 
the boys goes down, while the pressure of others is in- 
creased by exercise. When the blood pressure goes below 
normal, it indicates a period of staleness or acute fatigue. 
The boys who did not play the full game would return to 
normal very quickly after the game. From this the 
authors decided that a full game of basketball under the 
new rules was too strenuous on junior high school boys. 

The mean pulse rate of the four hardest games of the 
authors’ squad was found to be 146 five minutes after 
the game. After twenty minutes the heart rate was still 
115. The pre-season and post-season tests were taken 
under ideal conditions without the emotional strain of 
a game. The post-season test shows that the boys’ heart 
rates are higher while their blood pressures are lower. 
The high heart rates and low blood pressure indicate 
periods of fatigue that naturally place a strain on the 
circulatory system. The authors are unable to say with 
any degree of authority, but the probabilities are that if 
this type of strenuous exercise is practiced year after 
year during the adolescent period it will produce a weak- 
ened circulatory system, which may develop into a handi- 
cap in later life. They conclude that basketball as played 
under the present rules is too strenuous for junior high 
school boys unless several boys, given each at least one 
quarter of the four to rest in, participate in one game.° 
Their conclusion is substantiated by S. J. Morris, M.D., 
of the Health Unit of West Virginia University. 

Lon Jourdet, basketball coach at the University of 


8 Illinois Medical Journal, January, 1938, p. 10. 

4 “Effects of Basketball on Junior High School Boys,” A. B. Bowyer, 
M.D., and N. S. Anderson, Buchannon, West Virginia Medical Journal, 
Charleston. February, 1939, p. 89. 

5 A. B. Bowyer, M.D., N. S. Anderson, “Effects of Basketball on 
Junior High School Boys,” abstracted in The Journal of the American 
Medical Association, 112:15 (April 15, 1939) 1534. 
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Pennsylvania, believes basketball takes too great phys- 
ical toll. Basketball rule-makers must return the center 
jump to the game before secondary school authorities 
legislate against the sport, he declared recently. 


The game as it is played today is a running contest that 
takes too much of a toll physically from the youngsters who 
play it in high and prep schools. The college boys, too, are 
finding the going a lot rougher than it was a few years back 
when the center tap-off was the vogue. 

The speeding up of the game adds about six or seven min- 
utes more of actual scrimmage as compared with the game 
when we had the center tap-off. Those few minutes are in- 
consequential (in value) when the physical wear and tear 
on the players is taken into consideration. 

There has been too much meddling with the rules. Return 
the center jump and basketball will regain its sanity.® 


Lew Andreas, Coach at Syracuse University, predicts 
that the center jump will be legislated back into high 
school ball to slow up the game somewhat and relieve 
this pressure on the youngsters. It isn’t so bad for col- 
lege players, largely because they’re more fully devel- 
oped. In addition, there is rigid physical examination in 
most colleges.” 

City schools that are under sane and careful direction 
have already modified some rules. Recognizing the phys- 
ical demands of jumpless basketball, Buffalo, New York, 
high school athletic officials took steps two years ago to 
reduce the hazards of the modern style of play. The 
high school coaches voted to make the following changes 
in intercollegiate rules to govern basketball competition 
between Buffalo secondary schools: 

1. Allow two-minute instead of one-minute rest periods 
between the first and second, and the third and fourth 
quarters. The regulation 10-minute intervals between 
halves remain. 

2. Allow 90 instead of 60 seconds for all “requested” 
time-out. Each team is permitted five such time-outs 
per game.*® 

Concerning this factor of “speed up” in its relation to 
basketball players’ welfare, Bob Stedler, Sports Editor 
of the Buffalo Evening News, recently had this to say: 

We prefer the return to the center jump and other revi- 
sions which would slow up rather than increase the speed 
of the play. 

We may be old-fashioned in this respect but no one can 
convince us that under the present speeding up of the game 
it does not take too much out of the players. There is prac- 
tically no let up, no time for the players to get their breath, 
unless there’s a time out, and they are kept on the go entirely 
too much. 

Athletics is a wonderful body builder and keen play de- 
velops the lad mentally, but any sport in which the play is 
overly aggressive and the action too continuous may prove 
more harmful to the individual than beneficial.® 


A recent study made in New York State, reported last 
December before the New York State School Physicians 
Association, indicates that there is serious physical harm 
to adolescent boys in the present rules. It states: 

6 Buffalo Courier-Express, February 11, 1940. 

7 Buffalo Evening News, January 3, 1940, p. 20. 


8 Ibid. 
9 Buffalo Evening News, March 7, 1940. 


The New York State High School Athletic Association Te. 
quires, in its insurance protection, a thorough physical mi 
amination with special emphasis on the heart findings, In. 
surance companies as the Metropolitan, the New York Life 
and others, in their instructions to medical examiners, esti. 
mate the blood pressure, based on a report of 187 individuals 
as follows: In the age group of 15 to 19 there was an average 
systolic of 119. Average diastolic of 85. 

In the examination of 239 high school boys, with the 
same age distribution, I have found the average blood pres- 
sure, before participating in any program of sports, to be— 
average systolic, 118; diastolic, 80. Note the similarity jp 
these two groups, 119 over 85, and 118 over 80. 

With a desire to learn if there was any effect on the blood 
pressure of basketball players, readings were made on 37 
participants through last year’s season and the following 
findings were recorded, through and at the end of the season, 
Seven of these boys (22 per cent) showed a gradual increase 
in pressure from 120 to 138 systolic and 81 to 94 diastolic. 

Twenty-five showed a lowering of from 112 to as low as 99 
systolic and 76 to 61 diastolic. These figures are the sum. 
mary taken from several pages of records. 

True, a good coach will replace players and will give rea- 
sonable care, but with a close game there will be little change 
in the lineup. Especially is this latter situation true in smaller 
schools where close competition allows little chance to use 
poorer players. In six games played during November, I find 
that in no game were there over 10 players used, and six, 
seven, eight, and nine were the rule. Also the schedule is 
tough. 

Seven football games is the maximum allowed, under State 
Department regulations, during a season. Sixteen basketball 
games are allowed. In our schedule, Friday and Saturday 
games, in succession, occur on two occasions. I have stated 
facts and findings. I am not going to state any conclusions. 
I will leave this for you to consider. 

I wonder if blood pressure readings mean anything in 
these boys? 

I personally believe the rules should be changed again, 
either as formerly, or at least more protection given to these 
boys. 

I would not object to my son playing football. 

I would object to his playing basketball under the present 
rules.?° 


This year another change in the rules has been 
adopted, lengthening the fair area back of the basket 
two feet on each end of the court without moving back 
the baskets. This makes much less frequent the going 
out of the ball over the end line and, therefore, reduces 
greatly the opportunity for brief “breathing spells” which 
the shorter court made possible. Those in control of 
secondary school education owe a distinct duty to pupils 
and parents to make this game less strenuous. They 
should remember that the game should be made a boys’ 
sport not a town spectacle. 


_ complaints concerning the present basketball 

rules bring forcibly to mind the urgent need for more 

adequate control of physical education activities, par- 

ticularly athletic competition, by those whose major 

interest is in the health and education of pupils. 
(Continued on page 576) 


10C. A. Greenleaf, M.D., “Blood Pressure Studies on Basketball 


Players In Olean, N.Y., The Journal of School Health, 10:2 (Febru- 
ary 1940) 50-52. 
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Our Aid —the Ropes 


By 
CARL W. KOGEL 


Thomas Junior High School, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


6 will work at the ropes,” to hear a few suppressed “Ah’s!” com- 

ing from these groups, and to see their happy smiles. The ropes 
may appear to be uninviting to some boys and girls of the junior 
high school age, but to most of the children of this age, they present 
an opportunity for pleasant expenditure of excess energy. 

Most boys, after a short learning period, can do a fair job at 
climbing the ropes, while many boys can give an excellent perform- 
ance. Keeping in mind the modern trend toward sports and games 
in school programs, it may still be said that the ropes are an excellent 
physical education aid for schools where indoor and outdoor space 
is very limited, and the class sizes are large. Even if play space is 
not limited, boys and girls will seek the experience of rope climbing, 


|’ IS surprising, sometimes, when the teacher says, “Squads 5 and 


and many will continue to use ropes, if the 
ropes are available, because of the joy, skill, 
and strength which they derive from rope 
climbing. 

The progression for ordinary rope climbing 
is shown in the accompanying photograph of 
four boys climbing the ropes. For many of 
the beginners, the correct position of the feet 
is the most difficult accomplishment. The 
boy who is standing on one foot, in the left 
of the photograph, is demonstrating the cor- 
rect placement of the rope on the beginner’s 
leg for the start of the rope climb. Beginners 
who find difficulty in climbing the ropes, or 
those who place too much of the strain of 
climbing on their arms, would very likely 
profit from this type of start. 

If the beginner still is unable to make 
progress, perhaps he or she will get better results if a 
short piece of the climbing rope (6’ or 8’ long) is used 
for the practice of the correct position of the feet. This 
procedure is illustrated in the picture showing the girl 
holding the rope correctly with her legs, while she is sit- 
ting on the floor. This device is especially good for stout 
boys and girls, because there is no danger of straining 
their back or shoulder muscles while learning the correct 
position of the feet for the rope climb. 

Some boys and girls have their own methods for the 
rope climb, such as one boy has when he presses the rope 
against the thigh of one leg with the foot of the other leg. 
Although this boy’s climbing looks anything but con- 
ventional, his method proves to be very effective for 
himself. 

There are many exercises which can be performed on 
one or more ropes, with or without the use of the legs. 
A number of the stunts performed on the rings can also 
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be done on two ropes. Recently, a different exercise was 
added to the group of rope exercises for our boys; it is 
the upside-down rope climp. In this exercise, the feet 
are placed over the hands, in what seems at first to be 
a very awkward position. On the first few trials, many 
of the boys, even the best ones, were defeated. However, 
some of them soon learned to travel to the top of the 
rope in this position. 

Three-fourths of any class of “rough-necks’” which 
you may have in the gymnasium will occasionally want 
to play the game we call “Tarzan.” This game is played 
on the ropes. It is exciting, tiring, and rough, but you 
can modify the rules for your own situation. As we play 
it, eight or twelve ropes are used, and the floor beneath 
them is well padded with mats. The class is divided into 
two sides, according to the height of the boys. The 
teacher may make some changes to the sides thus formed 

(Continued on page 580) 
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A Classified Bibliography of Barnes Books On 


SPORTS 


Anthologies of Sports 

Mitchell, E. D. (Editor). Sports for Recreation, 1936, $2.50. 

Powdermaker, Therese. Visual Aids for Teaching Sports, 1940, 
$1.00. 

Tunis, R. R. Sport for the Fun of It, 1940, $2.50. 

Mason, B. S. Primitive and Pioneer Sports, 1937, $2.50. 

Frymir, A. W., and Marjorie Hillas. Team Sports for Women, 1935, 
$3.00. 

Post, J. H., and M. J. Shirley. Selected Recreational Sports, 1933, 


$3.00. 
Archery 
Lamber, A. W. Modern Archery, 1929, $3.00. 
Rounsevelle, P. Students’ Handbook of Archery, 1934, $.25. 
Archery Simplified, 1934, $2.00. 
Reichart, Natalie, and Gilman Keasey. Archery, 1940, $1.00. 
Craft, Dave and Cia. The Teaching of Archery, 1936, $1.00. 


Badminton 
Jackson, Carl H., and Lester A. Swan. Better Badminton, 1939, $1.00. 


Edgren, H. D., and G. G. Robinson. Group Instruction in Tennis, 


and Badminton, 1939, $1.00. 


Baseball 


Jessee, Daniel E. Baseball, 1939, $1.00. 
Palmer, Gladys E. Baseball for Women, 1929, $2.00 


Basketball 


Meissner, W. E., and E. Y. Meyers. Basketball for Girls, 1940, $1.00. 
Frymir, Alice W. Basketball for Women, 1928, $2.00. 

Murphy, Charles. Basketball, 1939, $1.00. 

Veenker, G. F. Basketball for Coaches and Players, 1929, $3.00. 


Bowling 

Falcaro, Joe, and Murray Goodman. Bowling, 1940, $1.00. 
Boxing 

Haislet, Edwin L. Boxing, 1940, $1.00. 


Fencing 
Vince, Joseph. Fencing, 1940, $1.00. 


Field Hockey 


Burr, Hilda. Field Hockey for Coaches and Players, 1930, $2.00. 
Cubberley, Hazel J. Field Hockey Analyzed for the Player, 1928, 


$2.00. 
Fishing 
Gregg, E. C. How to Tie Flies, 1940, $1.00. 
Football 


Oakes, Bernard F. Football Line Play for Coaches and Players, 
1932, $3.00. 

Bergman, Arthur J. Fifty Football Plays, 1936, $1.50. 

Killinger, Glenn. Football, 1939, $1.00. 

Stevens, M. A., and W. M. Phelps. The Control of Football Injuries, 
1933, $3.00. 

Duncan, Ray O. Six-Man Football, 1940, $1.00. 


Games 
Reynolds, H. A. The Game Way to Sports, 1937, $2.00. 
Mason, B. S., and E. D. Mitchell. Active Games and Contests, 1935, 
$3.00. 
——Social Games for Recreation, 1935, $2.50. 
Staley, Seward C. Games, Contests and Relays, 1924, $2.00. 


Golf 
Schleman, Helen B. Group Golf Instruction, 1934, $1.00. 


Gymnastics 
Staley, Seward C. Marching Tactics for Use in Physical Education, 
1928, $2.00. 
Individual and Mass Athletics, 1925, $3.00. 
Sumption, Dorothy. Fundamental Danish Gymnastics for Women, 
1927, $2.00. 


OUTDOORS 


GAMES 


Handball 
Phillips, Bernath E. Fundamental Handball, Revised 1940, $1.00 
Ice Hockey 
Sayles, A., and G. Hallock. Ice Hockey, 1931, $2.00. 
Lacrosse 
Stanwick, Tad. LaCrosse, 1940, $1.00. 
Riding 
Boniface, Col. J. J. Riding, 1940, $1.00. 
Roping 
Mason, Bernard S. Roping, 1940, $1.00. 
Soccer 
Caswell, J. E. Soccer for Junior and Senior High Schools, 1935, $2. 
Softball 


Noren, A. T. Softball, 1940, $1.00. 


Swimming 
Sheffield, Liba and Nita. Swimming Simplified, 1927, $2.00. 
Goss, Gertrude. Swimming Analyzed, 1935, $2.00. 
Corsan, G. H., Sr. The Diving and Swimming Book, 1924, $3.00, 
Reichart, N., and J. Brauns. The Swimming Workbook, 1937, $1.00, 
McCormick, Olive. Water Pageants, Games and Stunts, 1933, $2.09, 
Kiphuth, R. J. H. Swimming, 1940, $1.00. 


Tennis 


Randle, D. D., and M. Hillas. Tennis Organized for Group Instrue 
tion, 1932, $2.00. 

Edgren, H. D., and G. G. Robinson. Group Instruction in Tennis 
and Badminton, 1939, $1.00. 


Track and Field 


Paddock, Charles W. Track and Field, 1933, $2.50. 
Conger, Ray. Track and Field, 1940, $1.00. 
Olds, Lloyd W. Track Athletics and Cross Country, 1930, $2.00. 


Tumbling 
Cotteral, Bonnie and Donnie. Tumbling, Pyramid Building and 
Stunts, 1926, $2.00. 
The Teaching of Stunts and Tumbling, 1936, $3.00. 
Wittich, W. J. Exercises on the Apparatus, 1925, $2.00. 
McClow, L. L. Tumbling Illustrated, 1930, $3.00. 
Macherey, M. H., and J. N. Richards. Pyramids Illustrated, 198 
$2.00. 


Volley Ball 


Lavega, Robert. Volley Ball, A Man’s Game, 1935, $2.00. 
Montgomery, Katherine W. Volley Ball for Women, 1928, $2.00. 


Winter Sports 


Putnam, Harold. The Dartmouth Book of Winter Sports, 19%, 
$3.00. 

Pfeiffer, Friedl. The Sun Valley Ski Book, 1939, $2.50. 

Prager, Walter. Skiing, 1939, $1.00. 

Putnam, Harold, and Dwight Parkinson. Skating, 1939, $1.00. 


Woodcraft 
Seton, E. T. The Birch Bark Roll of Woodcraft, 1931, $1.00. 
Mason, B. S. Drums, Tom-Toms and Rattles, 1938, $2.50. 
Woodcraft, 1939, $2.75. 
Wrestling 
Gallagher, E. C. Wrestling, 1939, $1.00. 


i. 8 Barnes & Company, Publishers, 67 W. 44 Street, New York 
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A Classified Bibliography of Barnes Books On 


DANCE 


Clog and Character Dancing 


t, Helen. The Clog Dance Book, 1921, $2.00. 
ante and Character Dances, 1924, $2.00. 


Hillas, Marjorie. Athletic Dances and Simple Clogs, 1929, $2.00. 
Kozman, Hilda C. Character Dances for School Programs, 1935, $2.00. 


Costumes 


Haire, Frances. The Folk Costume Book, 1926, $5.00. 
_____ The American Costume Book, 1934, $5.00. 


Joiner, Betty. Costumes for the Dance, 1937, $2.75. 


Entertainment 


Breen, Mary J. The Party Book, 1939, $2.50. 
Partners in Play, 1936, $1.00. 


Marran, Ray J. Table Games, 1939, $1.50. 

Milligan, D. F. Fist Puppetry, 1938, $1.50. 

Gardner, H. J. Let’s Celebrate Christmas, 1940, $2.50. 

Fisher, Dorothy C., and Sarah F. Scott. On a Rainy Day, 1939, $1.00. 
Tibbels, Averil. The Circus Comes to School, 1937, $2.50. 

MacLeod, Mary. The Shakespeare Story Book, 1925, $3.00. 


Festivals and Pageantry 


Shambaugh, Mary Effie. Folk Festivals for Schools and Playgrounds, 
1932, $3.00. 

Taft, Linweod. The Technique of Pageantry, 1921, $2.00. 

Fitchpatrick, H. V., and F. M. Chilson. Demonstration Handbook of 
Olympia Through the Ages, 1935, $1.50. 


Folk Dances 


Hinman, Mary Wood. Couple Dances (Volume Il) , 1930, $2.00. 
—— Ring Dances and Singing Games (Volume , 1930, $2.00. 
Group Dances (Volume IV) , 1932, $2.00. 

Taps, Clogs and Jigs (Volume V) , 1924, $2.00. 

Crawford, Caroline. Dramatic Games and Dances, 1914, $2.40. 
Ryan, Grace L. Dances of our Pioneers, 1939, $2.00. 

Bergquist, Nils. Swedish Folk Dances, 1910, $2.00. 

Buttree, Julia M. The Rhythm of the Redman, 1930, $2.50. 


Schwendener, Norma. Legends and Dances of Old Mexico, 1933, 
$2.00. 


Crampton, C. W. The Folk Dance Book, 1909, $2.40. 
The Second Folk Dance Book, 1916, $2.40. 
Shambaugh, Mary E. Folk Dances for Boys and Girls, 1929, $3.00. 


History, Methods, Fundamentals of Dance 


Bode, Dr. Rudolf. Expression-Gymnastics, 1931, $2.00. 


A.P.E.A. Committees on Dancing — Dancing in the Elementary 
Schools, 1933, $1.00. ; 


ENTERTAINMENT - 


é 


MUSIC 


Dreier, Katherine S. Shawn, the Dancer, 1936, $1.00. 

La Meri. Dance as an Art Form, 1933, $1.50. 

Thompson, Betty Lynd. Fundamentals of Rhythm and Dance, 1933, 
$3.60. 


- Modern Dance 


O’Donnell, Mary P., and Sally T. Dietrich. Notes for Modern Dance, 
1937, spiral $2.00, cloth $2.50. 
Martin, John. The Modern Dance, 1933, $1.50. 


Music 


Wright, Agnes, and Edna Potter. Singing Round the Year, 1940, 
$2.00. 

Burch, Gladys, and John Wolcott. A Child’s Book of Famous Com- 
posers, 1939, $1.50. 

Knowles, H. C., and R. A. Nichols. Songs and Pictures for Little 
Folks, 1938, $1.50. 


Natural Dancing 


Colby, Gertrude K. Natural Rhythms and Dances, 1922, $3.00. 
Smith, Helen. Natural Dance Studies, 1928, $2.00. 


Rhythm and Song Plays 

Ashton, D., and A. M. Schmidt. Characteristic Rhythms for Chil- 
dren, 1931, $.80. 

Shafer, Mary S. Rhythms for Children, 1938, $1.25. 

Waterman, Elizabeth. The Rhythm Book, 1936, $3.60. 

Richards, J. N. Dramatized Rhythm Plays, 1922, $2.40. 

Crawford, Caroline. The Rhythms of Childhood, 1914, $2.40. 

Choice Rhythms for Youthful Dancers, 1925, $3.00. 

LaSalle, Dorothy. Rhythms and Dances for Elementary Schools, 
1926, $3.00. 

Crampton, C. W., and M. A. Wollaston. The Song Play Book, 1917, 
$2.40. 


Wright, Louise C. Story Plays, 1923, $1.60. 


Social Dancing 
Ballweber, Edith. Group Instruction in Social Dancing, 1938, $2.50. 
Hostetler, Lawrence. The Art of Social Dancing, 1930, $2.00. 


Tap Dancing 


Duggan, Anne S. Tap Dances, 1932, $2.50. 

Tap Dances for School and Recreation, 1935, $2.50. 
Frost, Helen. Tap, Caper and Clog, 1931, $2.00. 

O'Gara, Sheila. Tap It, 1937, spiral $2.00, cloth $2.50. 
Hillas, Marjorie. Tap Dancing, 1930, $1.00. 


Check this bibliography to find books that are not in your school library or 


your own personal library which might be helpful to you in your work. Our 


new complete catalogue fully describes these books and we will be pleased to 


send you a copy for your files. 


4. §. Rarnes & Company, Publishers, 67 W. 44 Street, New York 
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Guarding Health Girls’ 


CLAIRE L. KING, M.D. 


Skidmore College, Saratoga Springs, N.Y. 


ITH the increase in cooperation between health 
W services and physical education departments, 
the further study by the physical education 
faculty in the realm of medicine and its allied subjects, 
and the lively interest of physicians in the problems pre- 
sented by the variations of the normal physiology in 
sports, there has been developed a gold mine of statistics, 
experiments, theories, and knowledge concerning the re- 
lationship of the normal student and violent exercise. 
The discussion of the health of women and girls in 
basketball must be prefaced by certain qualifying state- 
ments. Basketball is one of the most popular sports from 
the standpoint of both player and spectator, and is a 
game played fromn one end of the country to the other. 
Its popularity arises from the unusual opportunities it 
affords to the player for the development of a spirit of 
cooperation and interdependence with others, a feeling 
of team consciousness, and, perhaps most important of 
all to the player with ability, a full sense of satisfaction 
of accomplishment. To the spectator it offers a fast, often 
thrilling game, fraught with tense moments and usually 
free from long periods of dull action. Just as in football, 
the urge to play, the love of the game comes not only with 
the ability to run, and make points, but in the physical 
contact, and the elemental emotions of anger, aggressive- 
ness, frustration and escape. Basketball is somewhat simi- 
lar to football in its make-up, and because of its unceas- 
ing activity is even more strenuous. It is a game in which 
the individual uses every muscle in the body, and because 
of the emotional stimulation he will be shaken out of any 
previous mental sluggishness or stasis. It requires keen- 
ness of mental as well as physical faculties, and adequate 
reserves of strength and endurance. There is no doubt 
that with the conditions controlled, and favorable, and 
with sufficient training for the players, basketball de- 
serves its mounting popularity as a healthful, muscle- 
building, stimulating activity. 


OWEVER, with the increase in the number of play- 
ers, and the excessive enthusiasm which is found in 
many schools and colleges, there is a great need for care- 
ful elimination of the student not qualified to meet the 
demands of this sport. To do this it is necessary to ex- 
amine thoroughly every girl who plans to engage in the 
game in its strenuous forms. There are several types of 
conditions and diseases which must be ruled out, or eval- 
uated, before the prospective player may take part in the 
game. 


This article is submitted by the Women’s Rules and Editorial Com- 
mittee of the Women’s Athletic Section, A.A.H.P.E.R. 


First, heart disease and heart abnormalities take pre- 
cedence over all others in their importance and their nym. 
ber. Although they are really uncommon in the active, 
younger age groups, the possibility of discovering a latent 
lesion is always present. Because of the serious conse. 
quences of inordinate strain upon an already injured 
heart, innumerable tests, instruments, and _ procedures 
have been devised to rule out any deviation from the nor. 
mal heart function. Most important of these procedures 
is the careful history that must be taken not only to dis. 
cover the presence of actual disease, but to judge its se. 
verity, and to find the symptoms of diminished or varia- 
ble heart activity which might denote a previously undis- 
covered lesion. If there is any possibility that the heart 
is not normal, after the history, the stethescopic examina- 
tion, and the application of various forms of simple exer- 
cise tolerance tests, that student should be thoroughly ex- 
amined by means of the electrocardiograph, or the X-ray 
and fluoroscope, or both, to make sure that the variation 
is functional or congenital, and within the limits of normal 
activity to withstand exercise. This is not a sport in 
which the potentially bad, or subclinically diseased heart 
can do its muscle building with graded exercise. Most 
physicians agree that acute dilation of the heart, and at- 
tacks of paroxysmal tachycardia can occur, but are un- 
common, in a previously apparently healthy heart; they 
also agree that real heart failure is practically an impos- 
sibility in the previously healthy individual. 

Of the less obvious conditions contra-indicating partici- 
pation because of possible deleterious effects upon the 
heart and other systems, there are fatigue, upper respir- 
atory infections, low-grade focal infections, and anemia. 
In all these conditions we can very occasionally pick up 
a transient systolic murmur, indicating the temporary in- 
terference with good heart muscle action. Lack of prep- 
aration and training before a big game is courting the 
danger of excessive fatigue, long recovery time, and pos- 
sible injury to the individual. 

It is the responsibility of the examining physician to 
determine the presence of pulmonary pathology. If there 
is a tuberculous focus, small as it might be, or an abnor- 
mal glandular enlargement around the hilum, activity of 
any strenuous nature is undesirable, for fear that the 
fatigue and the activity may cause a spread of, or a re- 
activation of a present or a previous lesion. Such cases 
are few, but the recent tuberculosis report of the Amer- 
ican Student Health Committee showed that in the 162 
colleges where there was a tuberculosis case-finding pro- 
gram, almost 300 active cases were found during 1938- 
1939. Tuberculosis is too dangerous a plaything to be 
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put into the background because of its relative infre- 
quency. 

The third group of systemic conditions to be considered 
is that of kidney disease. It is known that over 50 per 
cent of normal students, with an albumen free urinalysis, 
showed the presence of albumen after strenuous exercise. 
Whether this is harmful to the normal student is very 
questionable; if it were we should certainly see more 
cases of kidney disease in later life, now that women 
have become so thoroughly and strenuously athletic. 
However, if a student has had a previous attack of kidney 
trouble, with a trace of albumen remaining as the only 
indication of it, or perhaps not even that to indicate 
any injury, but only the history, it seems more probable 
that there might be an injurious effect during exercise, 
caused by the rise of blood pressure, the forced elimina- 
tion of toxic products, the temporary change in the acid- 
base balance, and the dehydration. It is not worth taking 
the chance of increasing the injury in any pre-existing 
lesion in the delicate and irreplaceable renal parenchyma. 

As important, but much more difficult of evaluation. 
are the borderline states of nervousness, anemia, insomnia, 
fatigue, and decreased vitality, with which the college 
physician is constantly faced today. If these conditions 
are present to any degree, I believe they are contra-indi- 
cations of strenuous activity. I do not mean that every 
student who complains of fatigue, particularly the mental 
fatigue and stasis we find in college, should not take exer- 
cise; in a case like that I feel that there should be a 
definite invitation and encouragement to play, so that 
she may become physically active, and eventually phys- 
ically tired, and think not so much of her problems and 
troubles, but be shaken out of her sluggishness. Likewise, 
the nervous, energetic, jittery student may find that the 
outlet of hard physical exercise is what she needs to over- 
come the muscular sensitivity and mental overactivity. 
But in so many students now we find real anemia, with 
the concomitant symptoms of headache, lassitude, low 
blood pressure, low vitality, and mental depression. Un- 
less they are diagnosed as purely functional symptoms 
without any organic base, less severe but just as inter- 
esting sports should be substituted. It is as easy to take 
a student’s mind off her work with the simpler and less 
tiring activities. However, in every case, simpler activi- 
ties must be weighed against the greater opportunities 
offered by basketball in its development of team con- 
sciousness, cooperation, emotional stimulation, and thor- 
ough physical workout. 

Much work has been done on the physiological changes 
occurring during strenuous exercise. The conclusions are 
chiefly those that the normally functioning body can 
take care of itself extremely well in spite of, and through 
the vicissitudes of exaggerated changes in its chemical, 
anatomical, and physical status. 

A return to normal without permanent injury can be 
counted on in spite of the greatly accelerated pulse, rise 
in blood pressure, occasionally to a very high level, and 
the change in the circulatory bed with its unusual dila- 
tion and contraction. Dyspnea and oxygen debt soon 
disappear and with the resumption of the normal state, 
the body has returned to the point where another bout 
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of exercise can be taken with no evidence of previous 
fatigue. In spite of the increase of circulation in the 
muscles, the stomach, usually thought of as deprived of 
its necessary quota of blood, can continue with very 
slight and unimportant variations about its usual busi- 
ness. If it is delayed by severe and strenuous activity, 
it will resume its normal functions, accelerate them, and 
accomplish its normal work in about the usual time. 


OWEVER, once again the borderline states which 

were mentioned above as contra-indications are also 
those which, it is conceivable, may be caused by too 
strenuous and over-tiring activity. Medicine has been 
making great strides in its recent discoveries of sulfanili- 
mide, sulfapyridine, serums, vitamins, etc. But all these 
things will avail us little until the mental vagaries of the 
human mind, and their effects on the human body, can 
be catalogued and treated like the so easily diagnosed 
diseases. It is the small variations in the ever changing, 
unpredictable, and hard to diagnose conditions which 
cause the unhappiness, disappointment, anger, envy, and 
frustration which seem to characterize more and more 
the modern human being. 

If college health services are to be really adequate, 
there must be a personal factor present, so that the stu- 
dent, who has no realization of anything gone wrong, 
can be recognized, and treated. We talk so much about 
plenty of sleep, adequate balanced diet, less eating be- 
tween meals, less smoking, adequate clothing, spacing of 
studying, regular exercise, all of which are just a part 
of ideal “training.” But how many students really live 
up to these common health precepts? It is the insis- 
tencies of life that cause the worry over classes, hurry 
at meals, loss of sleep, resentment to regular exercise. 
Because of these there is an interference with digestion, 
followed by a diminished assimilation of food, loss of 
weight, loss of vitality, frequent respiratory infections, 
and anemia. If to become modern is to realize the impor- 
tance of personality and individuality, we must keep our 
students healthy by the realization that it is not the heart 
disease we have to fear, and which takes the students 
from the ranks of the successful, vital, and happy, but 
the conditions which we can discover only with more 
acute powers of observation, as we take more time to 
look at the student as a whole. Basketball is a strenuous 
activity often interjected into an already busy academic 
day; as such it can act as a stimulus to further mental 
acuity and a supplement to the already normal full day, 
or it can be an added insult to the already overburdened 
student. The student must be classified as to her need, 
for the exercise, or her need for the rest. 


N CONCLUSION all these diseases and conditions are 

found in a very small percentage of healthy girls of 
the college age group. Most of the players are those who 
are not only able to play hard, but are eager to do so, 
and are able to shake off the effects of the game on 
their systems with little ado. Most of the healthy girls 
playing basketball do not get to the point of excessive 
and overwhelming fatigue, nor to the point where diges- 

(Continued on page 573) 
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Plans for the 1941 Convention are under way. At a meeting 
of the National Convention Committee and the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Eastern District, held in Atlantic City; October 5, 
it was decided to hold the meetings at the Ambassador and Chel- 
sea Hotels with the Ambassador serving as convention head- 
quarters. The theme of the meeting is to be “National Pre- 
paredness—Today and Tomorrow.” A special feature of the 
program will be a series of three joint section meetings for general 
discussion of the problems: (1) administration and public rela- 
tions, (2) teacher education, and (3) program building (meth- 
ods and materials). These topics will be of special interest to 
all members in relation to the various provisions in the Schwert 
Bill, H.R. 10606. 

Applications for commercial exhibit space at the Convention 
should be sent to Elizabeth. Noyes, Secretary, Commercial Ex- 
hibits Committee, at the National Office. 

The following additional members have been named to the 
National Committee on Preparedness: A. H. Pritzlaff, Helen 
Manley, Helen N. Smith, Eliot V. Graves, W. H. Orion, James 
E. Rogers, and N. P. Neilson ex-officio. 

Dr. Jones announces that Harriet Fitchpatrick of Cleveland 
will replace Lewis Moorehead as Field Agent for Ohio. The name 
of Charles Spencer, Raleigh, North Carolina, was accidentally 
omitted from the list of Field Agents published in the September 
JournaL. lt should also be noted that J. Wynn Fredericks of 
Pennsylvania has moved from the State Teachers College at 
Lockhaven to the State Department of Public Instruction, Har- 
risburg. The complete roster of the Committee and the Field 
Agents appears on page 526 of this issue of the JOURNAL. 

The Association has ordered a supply of copies of the Schwert 
Bill, H.R. 10606, and of reprints of the “Plan for National Pre- 
paredness,” and will distribute these through the state Field 
Agents. 

* 

Among recent visitors to the Association Office have been 
President Jones, C. L. Brownell, T. C. Ferguson, Ethel Sammis, 
Eliot V. Graves, George Gloss, Albert Whitney, G. Ott Romney, 
Ruth Atwell, Belle Meyers, and a number of others. The Asso- 
ciation staff hopes that every member who comes to Washington 
will make it a point to call at headquarters. 


Word has been received that the Southern District convention 
will be held at the Brown Hotel in Louisville, Kentucky, March 
26-29. 

The Southwest District meeting in Reno, Nevada, is sched- 
uled for April 18 and 19, not April 19 and 20 as reported in the 
September JouRNAL. 

The Midwest District will meet in Charleston, West Virginia, 
April 2-5. The convention theme will be “Health and Physical 
Education in Preparedness.” 

+ * 

President Jones has recently announced the appointment of 
the following important committees: 

Committee on Organizational Set-Up (to study the organiza- 
tion of Associations similar in function to the A.A.H.P.E.R. and 
to suggest possible changes in our organization): W. L. Hughes, 
Chairman, Teachers College, Columbia University, New York 
City; Ruth Atwell, Ellis Champlin, Anne S. Duggan, Mary Gross 
Hutchinson, Helen Manley, Ben Miller, W. H. Orion, A. H. 
Pritzlaff. 

Committee on a Recreation Policy Commission (to investigate 
the possibility of establishing such a commission): J. B. Nash, 
Chairman, New York University, Washington Square, New York 
City; Vern Hernlund, H. C. Hutchins, Louise Kjellstrom, Cas- 
well Miles, Pattric Ruth O’Keefe, G. Ott Romney, Helen G. Smith, 
Elizabeth Waterman, C. L. Glenn. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION NEWS 


The majority of the people named have already accepted their 
assignments, and committee work is starting. The chairmen and 
committee members will welcome suggestions and comments on 
these topics from any interested members. 

* * * 


Word has just been received of the death last August of Dr. 
Eugene C. Howe of Wellesley College. 
Mrs. Helen C. Corrubia has been named Chairman of the 
Committee on Necrology. Committee members include Dorothy 
Ainsworth of Smith College, Northampton, Massachusetts; C. D, 
Giauque, George Williams College, 5315 Drexel Avenue, Chicago, 
Illinois; Ina Gittings, University of Arizona, Tucson, and ad- 
ditional members (to be appointed) to represent the Northwest 
and Central Districts. The Necrology Committee wishes to keep 
a complete record of the deaths of present and former members 
of the Association. Death notices may be sent to the Chairman, 
to any member of the Committee, or to the National Office. 


News has come just as we are going to press of the death on 
October 23 of Dr. A. G. Ireland, Director of Health, Safety, and 
Physical Education in New Jersey. 


Three committee reports presented at the Health Instruction 
Section meeting in Chicago have been mimeographed for free 
distribution through the National Office. The reports are: “The 
Federal Security Agency and Its Activities in Health Educa- 
tion,” by Lucy Morgan and committee; “Principles Underlying 
Health Teaching,” by Vivian Drenckhahn and committee; and 
“Sources of Supplementary Health Materials,” by Nancy Miner 
and committee. 

The Committee on Relationships with the National Education 
Association recently held a very satisfactory conference with the 
N.E.A. Executive Committee. The meeting was held in Atlantic 
City. 

Presidents of state associations are urgently requested to in- 
form the National Office of any changes in the lists of Council 
representatives from their states, so that the Council mailing list 
may be corrected and be brought up to date. 

Alice Morgan, former Assistant in the National Office, has 
accepted a position as Director of Girls’ Physical Education in 
the Bethesda-Chevy Chase High School in Maryland. Mrs. J. C. 
Lay has replaced Miss Morgan on the National staff. 


In view of the emergency situation facing the Associa- 
tion and the country at large to prepare for national de- 
fense, the Executive Committee has voted to ask the As- 
sociation membership for voluntary contributions to a de- 
fense fund which will be used to promote passage of the 
Bill H.R. 10606 and for such other measures as the Ex- 
ecutive Committee may consider necessary to enable the 
Association to carry out its share of the national defense 
program. 

On the opposite page this need is covered in detail in 
a letter from Dr. Jones, President of the Association. Will 
you read it now if you have not already done so? 

Contributions may be sent directly to the Executive 
Secretary at the National Office, and should be marked 
“For the Defense Fund.” 

If you can help, please do! 
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A Call for Your Contribution 


Money is Needed to Further 
Passage of the Bill H. R. 10606 


On page 528 of this issue of the JouRNAL there has 
been reproduced a copy of the Bill, H.R. 10606, which 
has received the support of the American Association 
for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation. Also 
in this issue is an open letter from Dr. H. A. Jones, 
President of the Association, telling us about the Bill 
and about the program of the Association for winning 
its passage in the Congress. 

But more than the hard work and the moral sup- 
port of Association Members is needed to enable the 
Association officers and committee workers to give this 
needed legislation the promotion and support it needs. 
An appeal is being made to members for voluntary 
contributions to a “war chest” to implement this work. 
Following are quotations from a letter sent by Dr. 
Jones to members of the Executive Committee of the 
Association in which he states the situation in regard 
to the necessity for additional funds. It deserves your 
close attention. 


The Need for Funds 


As you know, the current budget for our Association 
provides no funds for legislative purposes. In all prob- 
ability, to secure enactment of our legislation, we must 
plan for a relatively long period of intensive activity. This 
may take several months. It will take money and plenty 
of it. For this special project and related activities, money 
must be secured for travel, communications, publicity, 
printing, professional, stenographic, and clerical services, 
and the like. The opportunity is great; and the passage 
of this Bill would put our National program on a firm 
foundation for the first time in its history. 

It is evident, then, that we are faced with an emergency 
which calls for action by the Executive Committee. The 
President now has the authority, the responsibility—but 
no money with which to proceed. To advance this special 
project, to secure enactment of legislation, and to study 
the organization setup, funds are needed for: 

1. Expenses of the President, Committee on Legislation, 
officials, and others assigned to this special work. These ex- 
penses may cover travel, communication, stenographic- 
clerical services, supplies, and the like. 

2. Collection, production, and the dissemination of ma- 
terials, information, etc., showing the need for the services 
that the Bill would provide. This refers to a publicity 
campaign. 

3. Special, temporary professional stenographic- 
clerical service, as needed for this special project. 

4. Expenses of the Committee to Study Organization 
Setup. (When it comes to raising extra-budget funds for 
our current legislation, a large number of our members 


cannot understand why we need more funds—especially 
when the budget of our Association is near $40,000. The 
present emergency indicates the need and demand for a 
study of our National setup and the development of a 
more simplified organization that would serve our ‘mem- 
bers effectively. This Committee was authorized by the 
Council; but no money was provided in our budget to 
cover its expenses. In my opinion, additional funds, which 
we propose to collect, should be allocated to cover the 
expenses of this Committee, provided sufficient funds can 
be secured to care for the legislative problem and this 
Committee. ) 


Method of Raising Additional Funds 


Members of the Executive Committee, in their reply to 
my letter of September 7, suggested a number of ways 
of raising additional revenue. The majority seemed to feel 
that voluntary contributions would meet with a favorable 
response from the membership. This view is upheld by 
conferences I have had with other leaders. Therefore, the 
following scale of assessments, based on annual salaries 
and the payment of which is voluntary, is recommended 
for your consideration: 


$1000 or less ..... $1.00 $3000 to $4000 ...$4.00 
$1000 to $2000 ...$2.00 $4000 to $5000 ...$5.00 
$2000 to $3000 ...$3.00 $5000 and over ..$10.00 


After examining other sources for securing additional 
monies, I am inclined to believe this arrangement is the 
most practical. Other sources, however, will be investi- 
gated and funds will be secured from them, if possible. 


Procedure for Securing, Accounting, and 
Allocating Funds 


Securing.—lInstructions and forms to secure voluntary 
contributions in accordance with the scale outlined above 
to be prepared at the direction of the President and dis- 
tributed to the membership by the Executive Secretary. 

Accounting.—All such funds to be received, ségregated 
(earmarked for the purposes that are discussed above), 
disbursed (upon authorization by the President), and 
audited through the regular channels of the Association. 
Any unexpended balances to be placed in a sinking fund 
of the Association for legislative purposes in ensuing years. 

Allocation——All funds obtained from any of the above 
sources are to be allocated, as the occasion demands, by 
the Executive Committee for the special purposes outlined 
above. 

H. A. JoNEs 
President, A.A.H.P.E.R. 


MIDWEST DISTRICT ASSOCIATION APPROPRIATES $300 

Funds not to exceed $300 will be given for the support 
of the defense program of the National Association by the 
Midwest District Association, according to an announce- 
ment in this issue of the JOURNAL. The Midwest Execu- 
tive Committee will approve allotment of the funds. 
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National championships in volleyball in the past were deter- 
mined by the round-robin method, but today the national cham- 
pionships are determined by matches. A match is the best out of 


three games. The loss of two matches eliminates. 


One of the distinctive features about volleyball is that the 
players may, and frequently do, call their own fouls, thereby 
assisting the referee. It was significant at the last national 
championships that during a very critical period, in deter- 
mining final scores, the players showed very fine sportsman- 
ship by calling fouls on themselves. 

* * 

The showing of the X-ray moving picture made by the Ameri- 
can Medical Association was one of the most interesting educa- 
tional features of the Delta Psi Kappa Convention. To see the 
physiological processes in action in living mammals, starting with 
the cat and progressing to the human, is a tremendous step in the 
advancement of science. 

: 

Professor Alden W. Thompson, Dean of the School of 
Physical Education and Athletics, West Virginia University, 
has developed a splendid national service in physical and 
health education which is rendered to school administrators 
and physical education teachers throughout that state. 

=) 

Departments of education are getting out many outstanding 
courses of study and other bulletins. Among those recently re- 
ceived are: (1) The Illinois course for junior high school or upper 
elementary grades, prepared by the Junior High School Curricu- 
lum Committee, C. O. Jackson, Chairman, and Don Cash Seaton, 
State Director of Physical Education. (2) The Indiana course for 
both junior and senior high schools, prepared by the State 
Department of Public Instruction under the direction of Frank 
Stafford of the Bureau of Health and Physical Education. (3) 
The “Tentative Source Materials for Physical Education in the 
Elementary Schools,” a manual prepared by State Director Joe 
Hall of Florida and the State Department of Education, which 
contains some very helpful suggestions. 

State Director Charles E. Spencer is to be congratulated 
on the new state course of study issued by the State Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction, Raleigh, N.C., entitled “Physical 
and Health Education for Elementary and Secondary 
Schools.” 

The Department of Physical Education, Public Schools, Kan- 
sas City, Missouri, has published a very fine chart entitled 
“Milestones—1909-1939,” showing thirty years of progress and 
development. The chart gives in outline form all the facts in 
regard to staff, school facilities, and program growth. This is 
a very useful and suggestive chart. ; 

* 

Dr. Hiram A. Jones, Director, Division of Health and 
Physical Education, New York State Education Department, 
and President of our National Association, was honored by 
his old Alma Mater, Allegheny College, with the honorary 
degree of doctor of science. 

Dr. George J. Fisher, President of the U. S. Volleyball Asso- 
ciation, announces that the Volleyball Guides may now be secured 
at the trade price of 25c. This is open to all organizations identi- 
fied directly or indirectly with the U. S. Volleyball Association. 


State directors of health education on the staffs of state 
departments of public health recently had a meeting in De- 
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troit in connection with the American Public Health Associa. 
tion Convention. 
The Army will develop an extensive and intensive recreation 
program within the camps. Recreation within the camps will be 
entirely in charge of the Army authorities. It will be under the 
direction of the new Morale Division of the Adjutant Genera)’s 
Office. 
John M. King, who is one of the leaders interested jg 
getting a state director of health and physical education jy 
Mississippi, has recently been appointed State Supervisor of 
Recreation Projects of W.P.A. 
Received from Irma G. Nevins, Director of Health and Phygj- 
cal Education for Women at Kansas State Teachers College, the 
announcement that a minor in safety education has been estab. 
lished, making this one of the first schools in the country. 
& 


Jess W. Hair resigned from the position of Supervisor of 
Health and Physical Education in the Louisiana Department 
of Public Instruction on August 1. During the coming year 
he will serve as Professor of Physical Education at South- 
western Louisiana Institute, also having charge of teacher 
training in physical education. 

There have been significant developments in the use of asphalt 
for playground, swimming pool, tennis court, and other recrea- 
tional purposes. The largest asphalt swimming pool has just been 
completed at Montpelier, Vermont. The final word in regard to 
asphalt swimming pools is not definite. The Asphalt Institute, 
801 Second Avenue, New York City, should be consulted in the 
use of asphalt for construction and surface purposes. 


Simon McNeely of Southwestern Louisiana Institute has 
been appointed Supervisor of Health and Physical Education 
in the Louisiana State Department, succeeding Jess W. Hair. 

& 

Dr. Floyd R. Eastwood of Purdue University, Lafayette, In- 
diana, has a most helpful article in the monthly bulletin of the 
Indiana State Board of Health, August 1940, entitled ‘“Six-Man 
Football Safety Suggestions.” 

+ 

Laurence S. Hill, Director, School of Physical Education, 
Ithaca College, Ithaca, N. Y., announces the appointment of 
Dr. William Henry Steers as Professor of Physical Education 
at Ithaca College. He succeeds Professor W. A. Cox, who 
accepted a position with Springfield College. 

x 


Two more publications that deserve the attention of the pro- 
fession are A Modern Physical Education Program for Boys and 
Girls by Vaughn S. Blanchard and Laurentine B. Collins, pub- 
lished by A. S. Barnes and Co.; and the third revision of The 
Fundamentals of Personal Hygiene by Walter W. Krueger, pub- 
lished by W. B. Saunders Co. 

The new officers for 1940-1941 of the Society of State Direc- 
tors of Health and Physical Education are: President, Jess W. 
Hair; Vice-President, Bernice Moss; Secretary-Treasurer, 
James E. Rogers. 

* * * 

The University of Michigan celebrated its 60th anniversary 
offering courses in education. It is believed no other university 
can claim the honor of offering courses in education for as long 
a period. 
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CAN LEAD 
TO 

THIS => 
Unless a REAL Athlete’s Foot 
Control is Faithfully Used. 


It’s dangerous to temporize with Athlete’s Foot. Ordinary dis- 
infectants don’t reach and kill these stubborn fungi. Alta-Co 
Powder, the powerful fungicide, is used exclusively in many 
of America’s universities and in many of the largest in- 
dustrial concerns. Alta-Co Powder solution in the Dolge Foot 
Tub provides a most convenient method of daily preventive 
therapy. 

Alta-Co Powder kills Athlete’s Foot fungi in 60 seconds 

It remains stable in solution 

Solution may be quickly and accurately tested by inex- 

perienced help with an Alta-Co Tester 

WHITE ALTA-CO ALTA-CO POWDER 

POWDER WITH TRACER 

is recommended where is suggested where Athlete’s Foot Con- 
there is objection to trol is enforced. The slight yellowish 
skin tinting. tint is evidence of application. 


BOTH ARE EQUAL IN FUNGUS-KILLING POWER 
Send for our 32-page brochure on Athlete’s Foot Control. It 
tells the real inside story of this fungus infection, and how to 
combat it. 


THE C. B. DOLGE COMPANY 


Westport, Connecticut 


TRADE MASE AWD MAGE UNDER 1.990.097 AND 


CANVAS SHOES SAFEGUARD 7, 
AGAINST FLAT FEET! 


Vou can be a real help to stu- 
dents when you suggest canvas 
shoes with ‘‘Posture Founda- 
tion.”’ It’s the patented fea- 
ture that’s built into canvas vA 
shoes to safeguard against flat 
feet. Gives proper support to (> 
bones of the foot . . . lessens 

leg fatigue ... and improves 
body posture. 


1. Hard wedge piece prevents 
collapse of bone structure. 
2. Sponge rubber—no pressure. 


“Posture Foundation” is a patented device, found in canvas 
shoes made only under these 2 nationally known brands 


<=> HOOD — GOODRICHs#> 


PLAYGROUND BALLS. 


rubber. No bladder. Needle rubber valve. Meets strictest _ 
school specifications and easily withstands rough hand- 
ling. Washable. In 9 popular sizes. Wilson Sporting 


Goods Co., Chicago, New York and other leading « 


We favor adequate 
preparedness for 
National Defense 
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“How We Do It” 


Pantry Table Tennis 


¥ RECENT years table tennis has become greatly popular. Be- 
cause of this popularity variations of the game are becoming 
interesting. 

Pantry table tennis is styled much after regulation table tennis, 
being played on a table with a small celluloid ball and paddles. It 
is adapted for the playroom, home, or club and for ages from 
junior high to adults. 

At first the game was to us only a matter of personal interest 
as a variation of regular table tennis. However, other mem- 
bers of the cooperative club (Fiske Lodge), in which we live, and 
where the game was first played, began to play it. The qualities 
of the game now came to the fore. With the thought that it might 
become a popular version of table tennis, we devised a set of 
rules and assembled some of the points of scoring and play. 

The name was conceived because of the type of common 
kitchen or pantry glass that we intended to use; this constitutes 
a part of the necessary equipment for play. 

In attempting to gain points by getting the ball into the glass, 
the game became one of skillful manipulation of the paddle rather 
than a driving, smashing game which characterizes table tennis. 
Thus with the accent on a different type of skill than force, the 
game is one more likely to be enjoyable for young girls and 
women. 

Since the play is principally within the region of the net, it 
is not necessary to use a table of standard length; therefore the 
game is made more accessible to living rooms and other parts of 
the home or club where space is limited. 

The game became something of a project with us, and we 
took our semi-finished product to the head coach of Albion 
College, Dale R. Sprankle. He expressed an interest in the game 
and helped in the development of the final rules. 

The final test came at an exhibition arranged by Coach 
Sprankle in the Kresge Gymnasium on campus. We introduced 
“Pantry Table Tennis” to a group of physical education students 
and athletes. The game seemed to claim a goodly amount of 
attention and interest, but being new, its popularity spread but 
moderately. 

The following are the rules for official play, unless designated 
otherwise: 


Table—tThe table is 9 feet long and 5 feet wide, dark green 
with a 34-inch white line around the outside edge and lengthwise 
down the center. The table is 30 inches high. 

This table compares in its dimensions and lines exactly with 
a Ping-Pong table. However, smaller tables can be used to good 
advantage. 


Net.—The net is of dark green material bound with white 
tape and is stretched across the center of the table so that the 
top of the net is 634 to 7% inches above the table top. 


Balls and Rackets—Official celluloid Ping-Pong balls are used. 
Rackets are wood, cork, rubber, or sandpaper in surface compo- 
sition. The racket itself is of wood. The blade is 514 inches wide 
and 6% inches long with a 5-inch handle, subject to variance as 
to the preference of player. 


Glass.—Distance of glasses from each side of the net is 4 or 
5 inches. 

For ‘household play any ordinary water glass may be used. 
A regular cylindrical glass converging at the top is preferred. 

For tournament play any special glass may be designated. 


Choice of Service—Right to serve is determined by the toss 
of a coin or by volley. Service in games following goes to the 
losing player of the preceding game. At the end of each game 
players change ends of the table. 


Service——Each player serves twice regardless of the number 
of points won during service, or total point score. 


Server stands behind the table and strikes tne ball with 
racket, so that it bounces from the table on his (server’s) side of 
the net and passes over the net to bounce upon any portion af 
the receiver’s side. Service must be behind the end line of Servicg 
court and between the imaginary extents of side lines. 


Play.—The server having made a good service, the rege} 
attempts to make a good return and cup the ball in the glass af 
the server. Should the server cup the ball or tick the glass, hy 
receives points according to the rules to follow. 

The ball may be returned, if possible, after ticking the glass 
of the receiver, and so on. 


In making a good return the player strikes the ball in om 
stroke upon its first bounce, so that it passes directly over the 
net or past the end of the net and either touches the playing sy. 
face of the opponent’s side, ticks, or is cupped in the opponents 
glass. Striking the ball more than once is prohibited. 

In cupping the ball, the ball must remain in the glass or it jg 
counted as a “tick.” 

If, after ticking the opponent’s glass without touching th 
table, the ball rebounds back over the net and onto the table, i: 
shall remain in play. ~ 


Scoring —A player loses 1 point: (1) If he fails to make q 
good service, (2) if he fails to make a good return, (3) if he or 
his paddle touches the net or the glass while the ball is in play, 
(4) if his free hand touches the playing surface or glass while 
the ball is in play, (5) if player volleys the ball, that is, strikes 
or is struck by ball within his court before the ball is dropped 
on table. 

A player gains points: (1) By ticking any part of his oppo- 
nent’s glass, 2 points; (2) cupping the ball in his opponent's glass, 
5 points; (3) if possible the ball remains in play after “ticking” 
(very important) the opponent’s glass, and successive ticks add 
2 points each to player’s total score; (4) no points may be made 
for regular play after a tick is made. 


Let.—It is let and another ball is served under the following 
conditions: (1) If served ball touches the net or its supports in 
passing over the net, provided service is otherwise good; (2) if 
ball is served when the receiver is not ready; (3) if player loses 
points because of an accident not under his control. 


Faults—(1) Violation of service rules—loses points for server; 
(2) if service ticks own glass or server ticks his glass in following 
play, he is penalized 2 points; (3) if server cups ball in his own 
glass, he loses 5 points. 


Game and Match.—The player first winning 25 points wins 
the game. Match consists of best two out of three games. Tourna- 
ment play is subject to variance. 


THOMAS FLAHAVEN 
CHARLES SURLAND 
Students, Albion College 
Albion, Michigan 


Base Soccer 


| ge following equipment is used for this game: A soccer ball 
is used. If possible the game should be played on the school 
soccer field or on a playground ball diamond. Use the whole 
floor of the gymnasium to play indoors. Home baseline is 8 
yards long with home base in the center. On the soccer field a 
regular goal is used. (See diagram). The number of players, their 
age, experience, and size all combine to determine the width of 
the field of play and the length of the base line. Only one base 
is used in the field. 


For a strong defensive team, aid the offense by shortening 
the length to base, by increasing the width of the playing field, or 
by allowing them to use a fullback to defend the goal. To aid 
the defense, narrow the playing field, or lengthen the field and 
distance to first base. 


Teams.—Teams of any number may play, but at least six 
men on a team is most desirable. 


Object of the Game.—The object is to score runs: to kick the 
ball into the field of play, run around to first base, and get back 
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to home base before the other team can send the ball between 


the goal posts. 

Kicking—The kicker (batter) stands four or five steps be- 
hind the ball which is on home plate. He puts the ball in play 
with a place kick, sending it as far out into the field as he can. 


Fair and Foul Balls——A ball is fair or foul depending on the 
place where it first touched any surface after being kicked off. 
It must land inside the side lines erected from the goal posts to 
be a fair ball. A foul retires the batter and in team play three 
outs retires the side. (Played like One O’Cat, one out would re- 
tire the batter.) 

Base Running.—The runner does not have to touch first base 
as long as he goes around it. He must return and touch home 
base, however, to score a run. 


Fielding —Fielders are not permitted to touch the ball with 
their hands at any time. To do so would give the batter a free 
run. They must return the ball to the goal by kicking or head- 
ing, or by any other method approved in soccer play. If they 
should be able to kick the ball through the goal posts, or be able 
to hit the runner, before he returns to home base, the batter is 


out. 


Base 


Goal Line 


| 
osition of 
Soccer Goal Posts Members of 

and Cross Bar Batting Team 
x x x * 

Outs—tThree outs retires a side in team base soccer. An out 
occurs when the batter kicks a foul ball, is hit by a fielded ball, or 
when the ball is returned to home goal before he completes the 
circuit to first base and back to home. (When outs occur too fre- 
quently, permit the team at bat to use a fullback to defend the 
goal area—if lengthening the base line and narrowing the field 
seems inadvisable.) 

A fielded ball must not be higher than the goal cross bar to 


make an out. Where there is no cross bar, limit the height to that 
of the head of the tallest player. 


Interference with Runner——Fielders are not permitted to in- 
terfere with the runner unless they are playing the ball or are 
more than six feet away from the base line. 


Scoring —A run is scored when a runner reaches home safely 
before the ball does; when the other team touches the ball with 
a hand or arm; or when they interfere with the runner in the 
base line when not playing the ball. 

The team having the most runs at the end of seven innings is 
declared the winner. (Can also be played against time, or so 
that the first team to score twenty-one runs wins.) 

Ropert Berry, 
Parker High School, 
Clarence, New York. 
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Tank Suits ( ) | 


willy os. 


Double ply fast color yarn, tape re- 
inforcement around neck. All suits cut 
to proper length, longer suits for taller 
girls. 


Choice of many colors, guaranteed 
fast. 


Sample garment with colors and 
prices upon request. 


Aldrich and Aldrich, Inc. 


1859 Milwaukee Avenue 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Manufacturers of Clothing for the Clym 
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Eastern District + 
* Association News 


President—W. L. Hughes, Columbia University, New York City. 


Pres.-Elect—W. F. Meredith, University of Pennsylvania. 
Vice-Pres. (Health)—Ruth Evans, Springfield, Mass. 


Vice-Pres. (Physical Education)—E. C. Davis, State College, Pa. 


Vice-Pres. (Recreation)—Mazie V. Scanlan, Atlantic City, N.J. 
Sec.-Treas. and News Editor—Grace E. Jones, Summit, N.J. 


The officers of the various Sections of the Eastern District 
Society for 1940-41 are as follows: 


Administrative Directors: 

Chairman—Arnold Fink, Public Schools, Lancaster, Penn. 

Chairman-Elect—Dr. Charles B. Lewis, Providence, R. I. 

Secy—Willard T. Diffendafer, Public Schools, Irvington, N. J. 

Administrative Measurements: 

Chairman—Leonard Larson, Springfield College. 

Chairman-Elect—Richard F. Hayes, Public Schools, Yonkers, 
New York. 

Secy.—Ellsworth R. Thwing, Public Schools, Braintree, Mass. 

Camping: 

Chairman-—Mildred Bruckheimer, 203 E. 199th St., N. Y. C. 

Chairman-Elect—None elected. 

Secy.—Richard Blake, School of Ed., New York University. 


College Men’s Physical Education: 

Chairman—Carl Lindholm, University of New Hampshire. 

Chairman-Elect—George Van Bibber, Univ. of Connecticut. 

Secy.—Oscar Liljenstein, E. Stroudsburg State Teachers Col- 
lege, East Stroudsburg, Penn. 

Dance: 

Chairman—Hermine Sauthoff, New York University. 

Chairman-Elect—Charlotte MacEwan, Wellesley College. 

Secy.—Mrs. Florence Dangerfield, Bradford Jr. College, Brad- 
ford, Mass. 

Health and Nutrition: 

Chairman—Dr. Lillian Davis, Dept. of Education, Baltimore. 

Chairman-Elect—Dr. H. F. Kilander, Panzer College. 

Secy —H. L. Conrad, Philadelphia, Penn. 


Intramural Athletics: 

Chairman—Martin W. Rodgers, Thos. Jefferson H. S., New 
York City. 

Chairman-Elect—Leslie E. Swain, Brown University, Provi- 
dence, R. I. 

Secy.—Leonard Clark, Public Schools, Melrose, Mass. 

Men’s Athletics: 

Chairman—Lewis Andreas, Syracuse University. 

Chairman-Elect—Thomas Taylor, Brown University. 

Secy—James M. Culberson, Public Schools, Portsmouth, 
New Hampshire. 

Private Schools: 

Chairman—Virginia Richardson, Buckingham School, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 

Chairman-Elect—None elected. 

Secy—Mary Russ, Milton Academy, Milton, Mass. 

Public Schools: 

Chairman—Edward Storey, Public Schools, Mamaroneck, N.Y. 

Chairman-Elect—Alvin W. King, S. Phila. H. S. for Boys, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Secy—C. R. Mann, Public Schools, Troy, N. Y. 

Recreation: 

Chairman—Mora Crossman, Playground Athletic League, Bal- 
timore, Md. 

Chairman-Elect—Dr. L. B. Sharp, Director, Life Camps, New 
York City. 

Secy—Bernard Hughes, N. Y. U., Washington Square, New 
York City. 


Research: 
Chairman—Wynn Fredericks, State Dept. of Public Instrue. 
tion, Harrisburg, Pa. 

Chairman-Elect—Dr. E. C. Davis, Penn State College, Stat, 
College, Pa. 

Secy.—G. F. Loebs, Colby College, Waterville, Maine. 

Safety: 

Chairman—C. Harry Edwards, State Education Dept. Ay. 
gusta, Maine. 

Chairman-Elect—Dr. George Deaver, New York University 

Secy.—Martha Nyquist, High School, Teaneck, N. J. 

School Nurses: 

Chairman—Mrs. Elizabeth Davies, 59 Manhattan Aye 
Avenel, N. J. 

Chairman-Elect—Helen F. McCaffrey, 20 Commonwealth 
Ave., Boston, Mass. 

Secy.—Katherine Sherman, 140 Dunbar Ave., Long Branch 
New Jersey. 

School Physicians: 

Chairman—Dr. C. J. Prohaska, State Education Dept., Conn, 

Chairman-Elect—Dr. Charles Keene, Univ. of Buffalo. 

Secy—Dr. Fredrika Moore, State Dept. of Health, Boston. 

Teacher Training: 

Chairman—Helen McKinstry, Russell Sage College. 

Chairman-Elect—None elected. 

Secy—Helen Duncan, Temple University. 

Therapeutics: 

Chairman—J. Stuart Wickens, Yale University. 

Chairman-Elect—Hazel L. Kinsley, Russell Sage College. 

Secy.—Florence Ryder, Smith College. 

Women’s Athletics: 

Chairman—Irma Pelz, State Teachers College, New Haven, 
Connecticut. 

Chairman-Elect—Elizabeth Beale, Wellesley College. 

Secy.—Barbara Crowe, University of Vermont. 

Dental Hygiene: 

Chairman—Dr. Geo. E. Davis, Dental Supervisor, Public 
School, Floral Park, New York. 

Chairman-Elect—Rita Sullivan, John Lewis Childs School, 
Floral Park, New York. 

Secy.—Dr. Florence B. Hopkins, Massachusetts Department of 
Public Health, Boston, Mass. 

Student : 

Chairman—Curtis Gaylord, Springfield College. 

Chairman-Elect—Elected from Temple University. 

Secy.—Elected from Univ. of Penn. 

Advisor—Margaret C. Brown, Panzer College. 


NEW JERSEY 


New Jersey is: the host State for the National Convention to 
be held in Atlantic City, April 30 to May 3, 1941. Already your 
State Director and State President have met with the National 
and District Officers to make advanced plans for an exceptionally 
fine convention. Mazie V. Scanlan, Supervisor of Physical Educa- 
tion in the Atlantic City Public Schools, will be the Convention 
Manager. The Hotel Ambassador will be the convention head- 
quarters. As time goes on you will hear more and more of the 
convention plans and may be asked to assist in some capacity. 


Let us all do everything we can to make this a convention to 
be remembered. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Elizabeth McHose 


Dr. Wynn Fredericks, President of the Pennsylvania State 
Association for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation, has 
been appointed Chief of the Division of Health and Physical 
Education, State Department of Public Instruction, Pennsylvania. 
Dr. Fredericks was formerly Director of Physical Education at 
Lock Haven State Teachers College. He assumed his new duties 
October 2. 

The Middle Atlantic Field Hockey Tournament will be held 
at Whitemarsh, Philadelphia, on Nov. 17. 
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President—A. H. Pritzlaff, Chicago Public Schools. 
Vice-President—Grace Griffin, West Virginia University. 
Sec.-Treas.-Editor—Ben. W. Miller, Indiana University. 
Member-at-Large—Robert Nohr, Jr., University of Wisconsin. 


Preliminary Convention Plans 


The Midwest Executive Committee met at Charleston, the 1941 
convention city, September 28-29 and made preliminary arrange- 
ments for the annual meeting. Wednesday, April 2, to Saturday, 
April 5, were selected as the convention dates. 

The Daniel Boone Hotel was tentatively accepted as the con- 
vention headquarters with Hotels Ruffner and Kanawha as the 
two cooperating hotels. Rocco Gorman, Assistant Superintendent 
of Schools, was appointed local assistant convention manager. 
Other convention details will be announced later. 


Financial Aid For National Association Defense Program 


The Midwest Association has set aside a sum of money not 
to exceed $300 to aid the A.A.H.P.E.R. in its part in the National 
Defense Program with the allotment of funds subject to approval 
of the Midwest Executive Committee. 


Inauguration of News Letter 


The monthly newsletter to the Legislative Council has been 
inaugurated in order to keep all individuals specifically involved 
in Midwest activities uniformly informed. The publication will 
be sent also to state officers and editors, district committee mem- 
bers, section chairmen and secretaries, national ofiicers, and other 
key people in the Midwest area selected by the state association 
presidents. 


ILLINOIS 
Nellie B. Cochran 


Dr. Jesse F. Williams will be guest lecturer at the University 
of Illinois during the week of November 11-16. He will address 
a convocation and will talk to various student and faculty groups 
during the week. 

Six Man Football by Ray O. Duncan of the University. is a 
recent publication of A. S. Barnes and Company. Ione Johnson’s 
book School Productions has just appeared, published by the 
Burgess Publishing Company. 

Dr. S. C. Staley will be the principal speaker at the dedication 
of the Stadium and Recreation Building, State Teachers College, 
Springfield, Missouri. 

Teachers of physical education in the East Central Division of 
the state met for luncheon in Urbana on October 11, at the 
University Men’s Club. Miss Freer spoke about the new state 
syllabus, and Mr. Staley spoke on the purposes and values of 
organizing. Janet Bock and Lester Bandy of Danville were in 
charge. 

The new health and physical education syllabi, issued by the 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, are receiving much favorable 
comment. 

Dr. Delbert Oberteuffer will be the principal speaker at the 
annual meeting of the state physical education association being 
held at the University of Illinois on November 1-2. 


INDIANA 
John P. Brogneaux 
The Executive Committee of the Indiana Association for 
Health, Physical Education, and Recreation met at Indianapolis 
on October 13. Business of the meeting included reports from the 
various committees working toward the program for the annual 
fall meeting to be held in conjunction with the Indiana State 
Teachers Association Convention, a discussion of the place of 
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the Association in the National Defense Program, and the 
improvement of the state newsletter. 

Those attending were: P. B. Williams, President; Miss Schul- 
meyer of Butler University; Nurses Miss Harrison of Technical, 
Indianapolis, and Miss Scanlon of Ball State; Frank Overton and 
Clara Han of University School of Bloomington; Grace Woody of 
Ball State; John Scannell of Notre Dame; Reuben Behlmer of 
Technical; Karl Bookwalter of Indiana University; Patience 
Dryden of Seymour High School; Lloyd Messersmith of Depauw ; 
and Frank Stafford of the State Health and Physical Education 
Department. 


WEST VIRGINIA 
Forrest G. Clark 


Dr. Lloyd Jones has left the School of Physical Education at 
West Virginia University to accept a position with the Pennsyl- 
vania State College. 

Edward Cubbon, physical education director and coach at 
University Demonstration High School, Morgantown, and super- 
visor of practice teachers in physical education for the University, 
has taken a year’s leave of absence to study at Penn State. His 
place is being filled by Homer M. Fizer, formerly of Keyser High 
School, W. Va. 

Wilford (Squib) Wilson, who went last year from Barrack- 
ville to the physical education department of Fairmont State 
Teachers College, became head coach of all athletics with the 
beginning of this.year, and Jasper Colebank, veteran coach at 
State, became head of the physical education work. 

The next meeting of the West Virginia Physical Education 
Association will be at the State Education Association’s meeting 
in Huntington, November 7-9. Charlotte Berryman announces 
that a luncheon will be held at the First Methodist Church on 
Nov. 8, followed by a program at Marshall College. 

The program includes: “Professional Badminton Teaching 
Demonstration,” with a playing demonstration by C. L. Nichols, 
professional from Cleveland, Ohio, and a local champion; 
“Coaching Demonstration” with players and discussion; “Pro- 
gressions in the Teaching of Tumbling,” Fred Fitch, Jr., Marshall 
College, and a group of students; “Demonstration of the Devel- 
opment of Creative Rythmic Work,’ Margaret Erlinger and 
women students from West Virginia University and Marshall 
College. 


WISCONSIN 
Elizabeth G. Rodgers 


A. C. Denney, Lawrence College, and Theresa Statz, Bayview 
High School, Milwaukee, Co-Chairmen of the Local Luncheons 
Committee of the State Association, have turned in a fine year’s 
work. Twenty-five men’s service clubs and twenty women’s 
clubs have had, or are having, a luncheon meeting the program 
of which is devoted to the development of a better appreciation 
of the values of physical education. 

The Publicity Committee, Emma L. Wilder, La Crosse State 
Teachers College, Chairman, has worked out a Publicity Hand- 
book. This handbook details what publicity is, how to go about 
getting it, and what elements in the physical education program 
make publicity. 

The State Association holds its annual luncheon and fall 
meeting in Milwaukee early in November. Frank Stangel has 
planned an interesting and varied program for the luncheon 
meeting. There will be short discussions of pertinent problems 
and a demonstration of the teaching of various aspects of the 
physical education program. Many Milwaukee people are 
graciously cooperating in this program. A second meeting is held 
in conjunction with the meetings of the Wisconsin Education 
Association. For that meeting Dr. Bergen, a practicing psychia- 
trist, will discuss the “Mental Hygiene Values of Physical Educa- 
tion,’ and Laurentine B. Collins, Supervisor of Physical Educa- 
tion in the Detroit Public Schools, will speak on “The Integra- 
tion of Physical Education in the School Program.” 

A Committee on Preparedness is cooperating with the 
National Committee in promoting enactment by Congress of 
legislation to develop national preparedness through health, 
physical education, and recreation in schools and camps. 
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Lynn B. Sherrill, President 

Ethel J. Saxman, President-Elect 
Anne S. Duggan, Past President 
M. E. Potter, Secretary-Treas. 
Eugene E. Garbee, News Editor 


Fannie Shaw, Vice-President 

E. Benton Salt, Vice-President 

J. R. Sharman, Vice-President 
Dudley Ashton, Member-at-large 
H. G. Metcalf, Member-at-large 


ALABAMA 


Aldace Fitzwater, State Teachers College, Livingston, is the 
Publicity Chairman for Alabama. Miss Fitzwater requests that 
news be sent to her just as soon as it happens. Don’t be afraid 
of sending too much news! 


ARKANSAS 
C.-S. Blackburn. 


Many high schools in Arkansas offered physical education 
for credit last year. There has been a material increase in the 
number of both elementary and secondary schools offering health 
and physical education this year. : 

All part-time teachers of physical education in the high 
schools of the state will have to have fifteen semester hours 
credit in this subject beginning September 1, 1942. 

Graduate work in physical education was offered at the Uni- 
versity of Arkansas this past summer. Dr. W. H. Steers of State 
Tearhers College, California, Pennsylvania, was the visiting 
lecturer. 

FLORIDA 
Ruth Moffatt 

Ruth Moffatt, University of Tampa, is the news editor for 
Florida. 

On September 28, in Gainsville, Joe Hall, State Consultant in 
Physical Education, met with the following teachers engaged in 
teacher training: Katherine Montgomery and Grace Fox, Florida 
State College for Women; Dr. Ben Salt, Elsi Douthett, and 
Billie Stevens, University of Florida; Nash Higgins and Ruth 
Moffatt, University of Tampa. Plans were made for the revision 
and printing of the “Elementary Course of Study for Physical 
Education” in Florida. Much time was spent in. discussing the 
necessary changes in the present physical education program to 
bring it in line with the National Defense Program. It is sug- 
gested that a. daily period of physical education be included in 
every secondary school and that some form of developmental 
work be included in each period. 

Mrs. Cordelia B. Hunt is President of the Florida Physical 
Education Association for 1940-41. 


GEORGIA 


Catherine Allen, 1532 4th Avenue, Columbus, is the news 
editor for Georgia. Please send your state items to her. 


KENTUCKY 
Arnold Winkenhofer 


Arnold Winkenhofer, Western Kentucky State Teachers Col- 
lege, Bowling Green, is the state news editor. 

E. B. Stansbury of Western State Teachers College spent last 
year at the University of Iowa working toward his doctor’s 
degree. 

C. W. Hackensmith of the University of Kentucky spent 
last year at the Ohio State University working toward his 
doctor’s degree. 

The Third District Education Association held its annual 
meeting at Western State Teachers College, October 4-5. Hugh 
Hammers led the discussion on “Ways and Means to Emphasize 
the Physical Education Program of the District.” 

The Fourth District will hold its annual meeting in Eliza- 
bethtown. 


Minnell Beuther of Shawnee High School, Louisville, hag 
been appointed chairman of the membership committee of the 
Kentucky Health and Physical Education Association. Miss 
Beuther and Tom Godfrey, President, are about to launch an 
intensive membership campaign. 

The Louisville District of the Kentucky Health and Physica} 
Education Association will hold its fall meeting November g 
Ben Miller of Indiana University will deliver the principal 
address on “Correctives.” 

LOUISIANA 
Simon McNeely 

Southwestern Louisiana Institute has a new Women’s Gym. 
nasium second to none in the South; eleven new tennis courts; 
a recently completed stadium-dormitory, football field, and track: 
and the spacious Men’s Gymnasium is being used for the 
second year. 

At Louisiana State Normal College a recently completed sty. 
dent-center natatorium affords year-round swimming and recrea- 
tional facilities for the entire student body. 

Southeastern Louisiana College has a spacious new gym. 
nasium. 

Louisiana Polytechnic Institute has many new buildings on 
the campus. 

The Louisiana Health and Physical Education Association 
will hold its annual meeting with the Louisiana Teachers Associ- 
ation Convention at Monroe. The “conventional” type of pro- 
gram replete with speeches will not be held this year. Actual 
demonstrations of teaching techniques, lesson planning, the con- 
duct of activities and similar presentations should be of interest 
and of practical value to the teachers present. 

Within the near future a series of short courses for teachers 
of health, physical education, and safety will be conducted by 
Simon A. McNeeley, State Supervisor, and his associates. The 
parishes of the state will be organized into districts and the 
teachers in each district will meet at a centrally located place for 
several nights. 

NORTH CAROLINA 
Tom. Hines 

Helen Bolling, Rockey Mount High School, State Chairman 
for Basketball for Women, is rapidly completing her appoint- 
ments of local assistants. Emphasis will be placed on impreving 
the ratings of officials and toward obtaining women coaches in 
the high schools. 

The University of North Carolina at Chapel Hill is now 
requiring all male undergraduate students to meet activity classes 
four periods per week. Dr. Oliver K. Cornwell has worked out 
a comprehensive, practical program allowing the student to 
choose the type of activity for two periods per week. 

Margaret Weeks is now on the faculty of Lenior Rhyne 
College at Hickory. 

Clyde Canipe has moved from a coaching position at Albe- 
marl High School to the physical education and coaching staff of 
Appalachian State Teachers College at Boone. 

Charles E. Spencer, State Director, is spending a year’s leave 
of absence at the University at Chapel Hill, working in the field 
of public health. Thomas J. Hines will serve in his place in the 
State Department for the year. 

E. E. Garbee, Appalachian State Teachers College, has attended 
two meetings of a special health planning committee for the 
mountain counties of the Southern Appalachian Highlands at 
Valle Crucis. 
SOUTH CAROLINA 


Mr. Fred Kirchner, Director of Physical Education and Recrea- 
tion at Clemson College, has an intramural program planned 
which will include a wide variety of sports and will be available 
to every student enrolled. 

TEXAS 

Eva Hart, Lamar High School, Houston, is the Texas news 

editor for 1940-41. 
VIRGINIA 
Lucy Houston and Albert Doran 

Lucy Houston and Albert Doran, both of Alexandria, have 

been appointed news editors for this year. 
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Soccer has been added to the intercollegiate sports of the 
University of Virginia for the first time this year. : 

The University Acrobatic Troupe has started practice for its 
winter season exhibition trips. The Troupe performed before 
many Virginia high schools last year. 

The Athletic Association of Mary Washington College con- 
ducted its annual playday for new students as a part of the 
Freshman Orientation Program on September 24. The main 
events were held in the A. A. Cabin. 

Two concrete tennis courts have been added to the plant at 
Mary Washington. 

The annual conference and tournament of the Virginia Field 
Hockey Association will be held at Sweet Brier College, No- 
vember 1-2. 

The national tournament and conference of the United States 
Field Hockey Association will be held at William and Mary Col- 
lege in November. 


News from the + 
Therapeutic Section 


Ellen Kelly 


Lulu Swigert at New York University has for some time 
been working on the problem of objective measurement of 
scoliosis. The profession awaits with interest some report from 
this study. 

Graduate studies in this same field, and also in the problem 
of the relation of lateral trunk muscle strength to scoliosis are 
being supervised by Dr. Helen Denniston of the University of 
Wisconsin. 

Many teachers of corrective physical education are members 
also of the American Physiotherapy Association. Some who are 
not members may be interested in the magazine of this organiza- 
tion, The Physiotherapy Review, which is published at 737 North 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago. This monthly magazine presents 
material which is often very practical for the corrective physical 
education program. 

At the request of the American Red Cross, many members 
of the American Physiotherapy Association have designated their 
willingness to serve as Physical Therapy Aides in the Medical 
Department of the United States Army, if their service is needed 
in a national emergency. 

Dr. Josephine Rathbone of Columbia University contributes 
the following items: 

For several years the instructors of corrective physical educa- 
tion in the Eastern colleges for women have been holding annual 
Conferences on Posture and Body Mechanics. The 1941 Confer- 
ence is to be held at Mount Holyoke College, Mount Holyoke, 
Massachusetts on January 31 and February 1. Lillian L. Keuster 
is in charge of the meeting. The central theme of the program is 
the ways and means through which physical education may help 
students of low vitality and inadequate motor skills in making 
better adjustments to life. Teachers of corrective physical educa- 
tion in the East will want to put this meeting on their 
calendars. 

The monthly meetings of the New York City Chapter of the 
American Physiotherapy Association are open to those of our 
profession interested particularly in corrective physical education. 
The incoming president of the local chapter is Mrs. Rochelle 
Winstanley. A series of stimulating programs is anticipated. 

Mrs. Harriet Graham McCormick is continuing to work on 
her project entitled, “The Energy Expended in Maintaining a 
Standing Position, with Special Reference to Body Alignment.” 

For information or advice about the activities of the Thera- 
peutic Section of the A.A.H.P.E.R. do not hesitate to communi- 
cate with Dr. Nelson S. Walke at Boston University, who is 
chairman of the Section. 

News items may be sent to the Department of Physical Edu- 
cation for Women, University of Oklahoma, Norman, Oklahoma. 
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Women’s Athletic + 
+ Section News 


Dorothy Ruth Davies 


Basketball The Basketball Committee, working with 
Josephine Fiske as chairman, is revising the film on “Fouls and 
Violations,” and has it ready for distribution. Also, the com- 
mittee is working on a new film which deals with advanced tech- 
nique and team play. They expect this film to be ready for 
release during the 1940-41 season. Please write to Miss Fiske at 
Goucher College for the film. 

Reports from various states are coming in telling of the 
activities which have been going on, and which are being planned 
for the coming year. 

In Florida, Cordelia Hunt is setting up plans for N. S. W. A. 
organization with the main emphasis for the coming season on 
permanently eliminating the A.A.U. basketball rules and substi- 
tuting N.S.W.A. rules in their place. 

Chicago, Illinois, is planning a group of fall playdays to usher 
in the season. Some 241 high schools are being invited and an 
attendance of 2500 guests is expected. Geraldine Rennert, state 
chairman of IIl., is also manager of the League of High School 
Girl’s Athletic Associations and is full of plans. We shall probably 
continue to hear good news from her. 

New York is putting on a publicity campaign. Bertha Ben- 
nett of New Paltz has prepared a basketball article and has sent 
it to various newspapers in the state. This article is built to 
rouse enthusiasm on the sport and to tell a little about the right 
kind of supervision and management of basketball for girls. 
Articles for other sports are being prepared and will be run in 
the newspapers at the proper time. Also, a radio skit was 
written in English classes of the practice school at New Platz. 
The radio delivery and singing of the skit were supervised by 
the faculty and the program will be broadcast by students over 
local broadcasting stations. 

In Wisconsin, there will be an open meeting for all physical 
education and recreation instructors (men and women) in the 
State Teachers Convention on Thursday, November 7. At this 
time, the organization and functions of the N.S.W.A. will be 
explained, and an opportunity given for anyone interested to 
submit problems. Dr. Elizabeth Rodgers, chairman of the 
N.S.W.A. Research Committee will be the principal speaker. 
Elizabeth Ludwig reports that one of the numbers on the pro- 
gram of the Wisconsin Association for Health and Physical Edu- 
cation meeting at the convention will be a demonstration girls’ 
basketball game. The purpose of this demonstration will be to 
acquaint with the game men who are interested, and to demon- 
strate officiating by nationally rated officials. 

Wyoming is working this year on an all-round sport program. 
Too long, basketball has been the one sport which has been 
stressed, so this year Elsie Michalke and her state committee are 
pushing a variation of sports. The committee is giving a demon- 
stration of soccer and speedball in various districts and at the 
State Teachers Convention. Wyoming is also establishing an 
information bureau where the teacher of multiple sports can 
obtain assistance for her sport program. In coordination with 
this, they are running sport clinics where communal difficulties 
will be met and worked out. 

Chairman Ruth H. Atwell has asked the Legislative Board of 
the N.S.W.A. to approve the appointment of a temporary Emer- 
gency Committee on the National Preparedness Program which 
would be empowered to take action for N.S.W.A. between Legis- 
lative Board meetings. This committee will include the following 
former or present members of the Legislative Board who live in 
or near Washington and can therefore consult together at short 
notice: Louise Kjellstrom, Elizabeth Noyes, Dorothy Tapley, 
Eline von Borries, and Ruth H. Atwell, Chairman. If you have 
suggestions or inquiries about the Schwert Bill, H.R. 10606, please 
send them to the Chairman. 
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News from the 
Dance Section 


Janet Cumming 


Plans are under way for a demonstration by the dance club 
at Rockford College, Joyce Palmer writes. Miss Palmer has gone 
to Rockford this year to teach dance in the place of Betty Hayes 
who has gone to the University of Utah in the place of Myrtle 
Clancy Knudson, who is devoting her full time to home making. 

Gould Stevens sends the following news of the year’s plans 
for the Modern Dance Center at Minneapolis: 

“The Modern Dance Center of Minneapolis, formerly the 
Modern Dance Group, will give its first regular concert of the 
season on November 17 in the Woman’s Club theater. There 
will be several new compositions performed on this program, 
among them “Diary from Europe,” in four sections; “Study in 
Modern Rhythms;” “Dance to Open the Second Half of the Pro- 
gram,’ a new solo by Gertrude Lippincott, Director of the 
Center; “An Old Fragment from a Grecian Urn; or, A Lady 
Piqued,” a duet by Janet Craigie and Gould Stevens; and 
“Death,” a rechoreographed version of the final section of “Dances 
of Celebration,” which will be given in its entirety. An added 
feature of this performance will be the appearance of Ruth Hat- 
field as guest dancer. Mrs. Hatfield, who was until this year a 
co-director of the Center, now lives in Chicago. 

“The Professional Group of the Modern Dance Center is now 
as follows: Gertrude Lippincott, Director, Avis Berglund, Janet 
Craigie, Norma Hammer, and Gould Stevens. The new accom- 
panist is Florence Goodman. An Apprentice Group has been 
formed this year, the members of which are Leonard Bassis, Bill 
Cornelius, Jean Goldbarg, Pauline Koltun, Betty Loos, and Meryl 
Stritman. The members of this group are being given an inten- 
sive program of technics of movement and composition, theory 
and discussion, to prepare them for future work with the Pro- 
fessional Group. 

“Members of the performing group of the Modern Dance 
Center will give a program for the College Club of St. Paul on 
the afternoon of November 5 in the theater of the Women’s City 
Club of St. Paul. Among the dances to be presented at this 
time are: “Study in Modern Rhythms,” “Pavana de Nuestros 
Tiempos,” “Jazz Interlude,’ and “Dance of the Immigrants” 
from a “A Minnesota Saga.” 

“The first Composition Seminar of the Modern Dance Center 
was held on September 29 in the Studio. The purpose of these 
Seminars is to afford an opportunity for members of both the 
Professional and the Apprentice Groups to present new or nearly 
finished compositions and studies, in some cases without costumes 
or accompaniment, to the other members and associates of the 


Center for criticism and discussion. It is customary to show i 
new dance at of the Composition Seminars before jt 
included in the repertoire of the Center. There will be a second 
Seminar on November 3. 

“Gertrude Lippincott, Director of the Modern Dance Cen 
was interviewed by George Snider, Assistant Director of the Uni. 
versity of Minnesota’s Little Gallery, over Station WLB q 
October 2 on the subject of “Modern Dance,” as part of a Series 
“Art in the Twin Cities.’ Among Mts. Lippincott’s teaching 
activities this season are classes at Elliott Park Settlement Hoyg 
and the International Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union in Minne. 
apolis, the Hallie Q. Brown House in St. Paul, and children 


’ 


classes at the studio of the Modern Dance Center.” 
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President—Bernice Moss, State Department, Utah. 
Vice-Pres-——James Coleman, University of Nevada, Reno. 
Sect.-Treas.—Violet Richardson Ward, Berkeley Public Schools, Cal, 
News Editor—Margaret King, Roosevelt School, Salinas, Cal. 


ARIZONA 
Janet Wood 


An interesting school policy is reported by Elaine Olmstead, 
instructor of physical education in the Miami Elementary School, 
Students are allowed to check out sports equipment for use at 
home. The equipment is checked out at night and checked in 
by eight o’clock the next morning. 

A program of inter-departmental majors’ meetings is being in- 
augurated by the women’s physical education group at the Ari- 
zona State College, Tempe. 

Marguerite Chesney, Assistant Director and Registrar of the 
University of Arizona, announces a year-round program of out- 
door sports using the new hockey field, archery range, and two 
tennis courts. 

The annual Inter-Group Swimming Meet of the University 
of Arizona at Tucson was held October 10. Genevieve Brown 
Wright reports some two hundred fifty girls reported for practices, 
the largest number ever to appear for W.A.A. swimming. 

Continued growth of physical education is evidenced by re- 
ports coming from various parts of the state. Treva Leftridge 
of Wilcox High School writes that added equipment and space 
facilities for the use of the girls only has been made available, 
making a broader program possible for both the boys and the 
girls. Burdetta Kine tells of the entirely new girls’ physical edu- 
cation plant at the Tucson High School which includes room for 
individual sports, a dance studio, a remedial room, and six lay- 
kold tennis courts. 


CHALIF NORMAL SCHOOL 


LOUIS H. CHALIF—National, FRANCES L. CHALIF—Baby 
Folk and Character Dances JOHN WRAY—New ballet 


VINCENZO CELLI—formerly 
Ballet Master of the Ballet 
Russe de Monte Carlo. 


ANGIOLA SARTORIO — for- 
merly Instructress of the 
Kurt Jooss School. 


FRANCES L. CHALIF—Ball- 
room 

AMOS L. CHALIF—Ballroom 

PACO CANSINO—Spanish 

JOHN PLAZA—Acrobatics 


“Pinocchio” or “Snow White and Seven Dwarfs” 


or “Ferdinand the Bull’’ 


Three easy and attractive group numbers. Also ten new 1940 dances 
tap for children, adults, beginners, and advanced students, in every type of 
dance. All clearly described and printed, AT POPULAR PRICES. 


CHALIF SCHOOL 


Rockefeller Center, International Building 
630 Fifth Avenue, New York 


WRITE FOR FREE MAIL ORDER CATALOG H.E. 


ALERTNESS CREDIT Att 
Diploma 


Set of 5 Chalif Text Books, Each $2.00 


630 Fifth Avenue 
Rockefeller Center 
New York, N.Y. 


Write for free catalogue H.E. 


Vol. | 
Vol. If 20 dances (medium difficulty) 


Folk Dances in 4 Volumes 
21 dances (easy) Vol. Ill 20 dances (advanced) 
Vol. IV New—10 dances, $1.50 
$4 for the 3 volumes. Separately, $1.50 each. 


Plan to attend the 3-day CHRISTMAS SCHOOL-Dec. 26-27-28 
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Cal, 


CALIFORNIA 
Margaret King 
Sponsored by the Los Angeles Alumni Chapter of Delta Psi 


Kappa, a Basketball Officiating Institute was conducted by the 
Board of Women’s Basketball Officials at the University of 
Southern California on the evening of October 29. 

Southern California Administrator’s Club held its first meeting 
at the University of Southern California Physical Education 
Building October 1. The program was devoted to a consideration 
of the National Defense Program as it directly relates to our pro- 
fessional field. 

A very interesting program was held October 11 and 12 under 
the auspices of the Southern Section of the California Association 
for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation. Discussion con- 
cerned the problems of adolescence, physical education and the 
National Defense Program, group meetings on recreation, and 
visual aids in physical education. 

The G.A.A. of Puente High School is planning to sponsor a 
riding club for any members of the organization who wish to 
participate. This Association has recently established a column 
in the local paper in which items of girls’ sports activities are 
published. 

The Northern California Field Hockey Association holds 
regular fall practice Sunday mornings at Berkeley and Palo Alto. 

The San Francisco Bay Counties Board of Women’s Officials 
held a basketball rules discussion meeting at University High 
School in Oakland October 14. During the fall an “officials’ insti- 
tute” will be held two nights each week in Oakland or in 
Berkeley to teach the technique of officiating and to give practice 
to those attending. 

A class in square dance offered by the evening school at Oak- 
land High School is meeting with most enthusiastic response from 
teachers and the general public. 

The semi-annual G.A.A. Federation Playday involving some 
fifteen senior high schools of Oakland, Berkeley, Alameda, Pied- 
mont, Emeryville, Albany, Richmond, and Hayward was held 
October 19 at Technical High School, Oakland. The “Kaffee 
Klatch” is a traditional feature of the day for the instructors of 
the various schools. 

Major students and faculty of the Department of Physical 
Education for Women, University of California at Los Angeles, 
reserve Monday afternoons from 4:00 to 5:00 P. M. for meeting 
together to enjoy social or professional programs different from the 
ordinary class work. 

The W.A.A. of Sacramento Junior College and the Central 
California Board of Women’s Officials sponsored a Hockey Play- 
day at the Junior College, October 26. 

Physical education departments of Lassen Union High School, 
Susanville, recently inaugurated a coeducational swimming class 
which is held every Monday at the Susanville swimming pool. 
The departments also initiated, this fall, a noon recreation period 
for all students. 


NEVADA 
Audrey Stewart 


Plans for the Southwest District Convention to be held in 
Reno, April "18-19, are well under way according to James W. 


hanya holm studio 
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Coleman, General Chairman of the Convention. Committee 
chairmen for the Convention are: General Program, Bernice 
Moss; Local Program and Demonstrations, Mae Simas; Exhibits, 
Mrs. Ramona Beetchen; Registration, Badges, and Program, W. 
C. Higgins; Meeting Places, Bud Beasley; Banquets, Ruth Irene 
Russell; Luncheons, Mrs. Vera Sales; Hospitality, John Edward 
Martie; Housing and General Arrangements, Elsa Sameth; Local 
Publicity, Audrey Stewart; General Managers, E. Otis Vaughn, 
Mr. Warren, Darrell Swope, Proctor Hugg, and Earl Wooster. 

Election of officers of the Reno Carson District, A.A.H.P.E.R., 
for the year 1940-41 was held at the last meeting of the associa- 
tion. They are: President, John Edward Martie, University of 
Nevada; Vice-President, Chester Scranton, University of Nevada; 
Secretary-Treasurer, Beatrice Lansdon, University of Nevada; 
Membership, Ruth Russell, University of Nevada; Chairman of 
Southwest District Convention, James W. Coleman, University 
of Nevada. 

NEW MEXICO 
Nina B. Lamkin 

The State Association for Health, Physical Education, and 
Recreation met at the time of the meeting of the New Mexico 
Education Association in Santa Fe, October 24-26. Dr. W. R. 
LaPorte, University of Southern California, was the guest 
speaker during the conferences. We extend our thanks and appre- 
ciation to the Southwest District for making it possible to have 
Dr. LaPorte with us. 

The State College of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts has ap- 
pointed Julius Johnston head coach to succeed Jerry Hines. 
Evelyn Olson from Austin, Texas, has been appointed as 
instructor in health and physical education for women. 

As we go to press, it is planned that during the week of No- 
vember 4, Bess Exton, Assistant in Health Education of the 
National Association, will be in New Mexico to see the various 
phases of our program and for group conferences. 

The Women’s Department of Physical Education of the Uni- 
versity of New Mexico is advancing rapidly to meet the demands 
of the modern physical education trend. The emphasis has been 
shifted from group and team sports to individual skills which 
have a definite and useful carry-over. The Department, in an 
effort to promote a better feeling between the United States 
and Latin America, has a regularly scheduled class in Folk 
Dancing, open to both boys and girls, which stresses folk dances 
of the American Southwest and of Mexico, Panama, Central, and 
South America. 

UTAH 
Bernice N. Thomas 


Again Utah sustains the loss of an excellent and much-loved 
teacher through the death of Mrs. Laura P. Hopkins. Mrs. Hop- 
kins for ten years was engaged in the teaching of physical educa- 
tion. After four years as Dean of Girls at South High School, 
she became supervisor in charge of girls in the department of 
pupil personnel in the Salt Lake City Board of Education. She 
was an industrious social worker, a member of the Central Coun- 
cil of Social Agencies. She received her master’s degree from the 
University of Southern California during the past summer. 

Teachers of rhythmics in the elementary schools will find some 
thought-provoking rhythmic material in the contributions of Una 
Smurthwaite of the Wasatch School in Salt Lake and of Ione 
Goaslind of the Forest School, published in the 1940 “How We 
Do It In The Utah Schools,” a publication of the Utah Associa- 
tion. “Playday,” by Lois Sorenson of the Oquirrh School, indi- 
cates the type of group activity that is desirable in the elementary 
schools. 

The Utah Association convened with the Utah Education 
Association, October 12. At the general session, H. Parley Kil- 
burn, a former elementary school principal; J. B. Driggs, prin- 
cipal of Lincoln High School, Salt Lake City; and Glen G. Eye, 
principal of Ogden High School, Ogden, spoke on “Why Physical 
Education?” The Women’s Athletic Section under the direction 
of Leona Holbrook, State Representative of N.S.W.A., presented 
a volleyball film which was accompanied by demonstrations of 
teaching technics and playing. Demonstrations illustrating body 
rhythmics in the public schools of Salt Lake City were made at 
the Dance Section. 
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Central District 
Association News 


President—Helen Manley, University City, Missouri. 
President-Elect—J. H. Morrison, Wayne, Nebraska. 
Vice-President—Jane Harris, Sioux City, Iowa. 
Sec.-Treas——Merle Henre, Kansas City, Kansas. 


COLORADO 
Percy O. Clapp 

Dr. Lloyd Shaw conducted a most successful dance conference 
at his Cheyenne Mountain School, August 19 through 24. Forty- 
four people were in attendance from twenty-two different states, 
and all were most enthusiastic. 

Sally McRoberts is on a year’s leave of absence from Colo- 
rado State College of Education and is teaching in the physical 
education department of Western State Teachers College at 
Kalamazoo, Michigan. Mrs. Marguerite Pogue is taking her place. 

William Van de Graaff, Director of Physical Education and 
Athletics at Colorado College, is on leave of absence for the 
year due to his slow recovery from an accident last spring and 
will do graduate work at the University of California. 

Several persons in physical education have been affected by 
the calling of the National Guard, including the popular Love- 
land High School physical education and athletic director, Cap- 
tain Bill Reed. 

Congratulations are due to Edna Willis, Professor of Physical 
Education at the University of Colorado, who received her 
doctor’s degree from New York University in June. 

Coloradoans are particularly proud of the fine job that has 
been done with the State Bulletin during the past year. Con- 
gratulations are due to Chet O’Hanlon of Smiley Junior High 
School, Denver, for his fine work. 

Saturday morning, October 5, Colorado College held its annual 
W.A.A. Breakfast at Austin Bluffs. It was most successful with 
an attendance of 130 girls. 

Olive Haynes, president of the Colorado Eastern District Asso- 
ciation, has announced that the theme for the meetings of the 
Colorado Education Association will be on the relationship of 
health, physical education, and recreation under the preparedness 
program. 

Louis Butler has been appointed professor of physical educa- 
tion and basketball coach at Colorado State College of Education 
at Greeley. 

Miss Hinkle, graduate of Western Teachers College, has been 
appointed instructor in physical education at Denver University. 

Mable Rilling’s Denver University Pioneer Promenaders con- 
ducted numerous old-time dances for conferences, recreational 
centers, country clubs, and resort hotels in and near Denver and 
Estes Park during the summer. 


MINNESOTA 
Carl L. Nordly 


Officers of the State Association are as follows: President, 
Thomas P. Pfaender, New Ulm Public Schools; Vice-President, 
Dr. Elizabeth Graybeal, Duluth State Teachers College; Secre- 
tary-Treasurer, R. M. Perlt, Sanford Junior High School, 
St. Paul. 

Tom Pfaender is planning a drive for more Minnesota mem- 
bers in the National Association. 

Paul F. Schmidt, Secretary-Treasurer of the Southeastern 
Section, prepares news letters for members in that section. 

The committee on the health, physical education, and recrea- 
tion program for the Minnesota Education Association meeting 
on October 24, with Gene Aldrich as chairman, arranged an 
excellent program. Dr. Jay B. Nash of New York University 
was the guest speaker. 

The Minnesota American Legion with the cooperation of Dr. 


E. L. Haislet has issued a nineteen-page printed pamphlet titley 
Community Recreation. The organization has been very Active 
during the last few years in the development of recreation in 
Minnesota. 

Basketball rules interpretation meetings have been scheduleg 
for November in twenty-one cities throughout the state under 
the sponsorship of the Minnesota State High School League, 


MISSOURI 
Rosina M. Koetting 


Three special assistants have been assigned to the Department 
of Physical Education and Recreation in the St. Louis Schook 
according to A. O. Anderson, the Director. Otto Rost is in charm 
of boys’ physical education and athletics throughout the school 
system, Marie Hanss is in charge of girls’ physical education and 
recreation, and Charlotte Lewis is in charge of recreation. 

The new members added to the Physical Education Staff of 
the St. Louis Public Schools include: Gordon Clucas of the 
Univ. of Kansas; Ward Parker, Univ. of Wisconsin; Raymond 
George Elliott, Univ. of Missouri; Clair Houston, Univ. of 
Missouri; Tad Close, Univ. of Iowa; Anna L. Cooke, Arizona 
State T. C.; Alcenia B. Holmes, Langston Univ.; and Lama 
‘Smith, Univ. of Iowa. 

Helen Dunbar and Mary Hammerstein are very enthusiastic 
about their work with Lloyd Shaw this summer. Both yil 
teach mixed groups in country dancing this year. 

Violet Stockham, Instructor in Dance at the Southeast Mis. 
souri State Teachers College, Cape Girardeau, attended the Lloyd 
Shaw course in American Square Dance at Cheyenne Mountain 
High School, Colorado Springs, Colorado, and the Perry Mans- 
field Theater Dance Workshop at Steamboat Springs, Colorado, 
during the month of August. Miss Stockham is an outstanding 
teacher of square dance and has made valuable contributions to 
the field in her collection of square dance calls. In recognition 
of those contributions and her sincere interest in folk dance, she 
has been elected Regional Representative of the American Folk 
Art Center by the national committee of the Folk Art Center. 


NORTH DAKOTA 
Rose Gaffaney 


Grand Forks was host to the state meeting of the North 
Dakota Health and Physical Education group meeting on October 
23-25. A demonstration of class work in all grades and high 
schools was given under the supervision of Mr. Winter. 

Dr. Leeberlar of Grand Forks spoke on “The Prevention and 
Care of Injuries.” A basketball moving picture was shown, 
accompanied by a talk by Charles Kimball of Fargo. Miss Mur 
Fodness spoke at the women’s section on “A Program for the 
Small High School.” 

A state-wide campaign to secure members for both the state 
and national organizations is now in progress. 

Harriet McDonald is the new physical education instructor at 
Fargo High School. Miss Wortchow is in charge of physical 
education at the North Dakota State College. 


Research Papers Wanted for 1941 Convention 


For the combined meeting of Public Schools, City Directors, 
Teacher Training, and Research sections at the Central District 
meeting in Fargo, the tentative plan is to have an introduction 
concerning the practical use of tests and measurements in the 
school program followed by reports from individuals in high 
school, junior high school, and elementary school situations who 
have actually and effectively used testing programs in their 
work. Anyone who has worked on such a program which has 
been demonstrated to be immediately practical, efficient, and 
helpful is urged to submit a report or abstract of such a report 
to Aileen Carpenter, Teachers College of Kansas City, 1840 East 
8th Street, Kansas City, Missouri, for consideration for inclusion 
on this program. The program will take place on Thursday 
morning of the convention week. 

Abstracts of reports of other types of research will be wel- 
comed for consideration for inclusion in the program of the 
Research Section on Friday afternoon. 


HEALTH AND PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
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It May Interest You 
to Know--- 


MERICAN Education Week, being observed from November 
A 10 to 16 this year, has as its theme, “Education for the Na- 
tional Defense.” This is the twentieth annual occurrence of the 


Week. 
= United States Civil Service Commission holds examina- 
tions from time to time for the selection of physical education, 
health, and recreation personnel for the various government 
services. Anyone who is interested in receiving notice of these 
examinations should write the United States Civil Service Com- 
mission, Washington, D.C., and ask to be placed on the mailing 
list for this type of examination. 


ECENT publications in the field of sight conservation include 
R the August issue of Better Light—Better Sight News with a 
special feature section on sight conservation in the schools (pub- 
lished by the National Better Light-Better Sight Bureau, 420 Lex- 
ington Avenue, New York City), and two booklets published by 
the Illuminating Engineering Society, 51 Madison Avenue, New 
York City, under the titles: American Recommended Practices 
of School Lighting, and Experiments With Light. 

& 


HE National Health Council has moved from 50 West 50th 

Street to 1790 Broadway, New York City. Associations in the 
Council which have moved to the new address include the Na- 
tional Tuberculosis Association, National Organization for Pub- 
lic Health Nursing, National Health Library, American Public 
Health Association, American Social Hygiene Association, and 
several others. 

REDERICK RANpD Rocers, formerly of Boston University, an- 

nounces the establishment of the North American Physical Fit- 
ness Institute, with headquarters at 581 Boylston Street, Boston, 
Massachusetts, and with a distinguished list of officers and board 
members, including S. U. Lawton of New York University, Ted 
Shawn, James J. Carter, Thomas H. Hines, Richard F. Hayes, 
H. Harrison Clarke, Ellwood Cubberly, E. V. McCullom, and 
F. A. Woll. The Institute is prepared to give advisory service to 
schools and industrial establishments on the setting up of phys- 
ical fitness programs and the general improvement of physical 
activities for the conservation and development of physical fitness 


in youth and adults. 


HE Cycle Trades of America, Inc., offer ten rules for safe 

bicycle riding: 

1. To obey all traffic regulations, such as signal lights, one- 
way streets, stop signs, and hand signals. 

2. To ride in a straight line—not weave in and out of traffic. 

3. To have a white light on the front of the bike, and a danger 
signal on the back for night riding. 

4. To have a satisfactory signaling device to warn of approach. 

5. To give pedestrians the right of way. 

6. To look out for cars at crossings and those pulling out of 
parking places. 

7. To keep your bicycle in good condition. 

8. Not to carry another person on your bicycle. 

9. Not to hitch onto vehicles. 

10 To ride carefully at all times. 


women are getting thinner, according to the Sta- 
tistical Bulletin of the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company. 
Weight records for women in various height and age groups show 
a decline of from three to five pounds in the past ten years. It is 
noticeable also that the gains in weight with advancing age have 
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How wonderful 


this happened 


school 


‘SICKNESS FROM 


COLDS «54°, 


HAT is what actually happened, in other schools! 

Two thousand, six hundred and fifty school-age chil- 
dren were the subjects, for five winter months, in Clin- 
ical Tests of Vicks Plan. Divided into two groups—each 
as nearly as possible equal as to number, age, sex, and 
living conditions—one group followed their usual cus- 
toms regarding colds; the other followed Vicks Plan. 


Under the direct supervision of practicing physicians, 
records of the tests were kept by teachers. These records 
were then sent direct to nationally known public ac- 
countants, who tabulated and certified the results. 


The truly remarkable saving in sickness and school 
absences due to colds—for those following Vicks Plan 
—resulted from reductions of over one-fifth (20.64%) 
in the number of colds developed; and of more than 
one-third (36.39%) in the length of colds developed. 


Do You Know of Another Record Like It? 


Results varied for different groups. Some were almost 
unbelievably good; a few were actually unfavorable. In 
your group, too, results from following Vicks Plan may 
vary. But—doesn’t the high average of its success, as in- 
dicated in these results—suggest to you the desirability 
of its thorough trial among your pupils or classes ? 


FREE | Right now—while you’re interested—send 
a for Vicks interesting, informative booklet 
on The Common Cold—a helpfui classroom manual for 
teachers, and a practical home guide for mothers. It in- 
cludes the story of these Clinical Tests, and complete 
directions for following Vicks Plan. As long as the sup- 
ply lasts, you may have as many as you need, and re- 
quest, to enlist the active cooperation of your students 
and their mothers in a campaign against the distress and 
hazards of colds. A postal card—addressed to Vick 
Chemical Co., Dept. 1815, 122 E. 42nd St., New York 
City—will bring your supply of copies FREE! 


_ The Two Specialized Medications Used in the Above Tests Were: 


VICKS VICKS 


VA-TRO-NOL 


VapoRus 
to help prevent development to relieve symptoms of 
of many colds developed colds 
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been comparatively small. Changing eating and working habits of 
our population, health education and increased knowledge of diet, 
and changing fashions are probably partly responsible. 


* * * 


HHOTOGRAPHS depicting school health services, school en- 

vironment, and health activities in school furnish an excellent 
means of exchanging information. The Health Section Secre- 
tariat of the World Federation of Education Associations, 200 
Fifth Ave., New York City, now has a modest collection of such 
pictures from the following countries: China, Czechoslovakia, 
France, Germany, Greece, India, Norway, and Russia. These are 
loaned to illustrate suitable articles and also for exhibition in 
portfolios and on display boards at conferences. The Secretariat 
would be pleased to receive additional photos, particularly those 
showing a few children—not large groups—engaged in health 
practices according to their native customs. 


The Rifle Club 


(Continued from page 548) 


minutes. It isn’t necessary that the gymnasium be used. 
In fact, if you have another place at least 65 feet in 
length, it may prove much more satisfactory. One ad- 
vantage in using the gym is that there is room for specta- 
tors to be seated outside the danger zone. Every precau- 
tion against accident should be taken. For this reason 
the activity must be carefully supervised and in some 
instances it may be advisable to obtain the parent’s per- 
mission before. allowing students to join the club. 


Improving in 1914 and 
Still Improving 
in 1940. 


CASTELLO 
FENCING 
EQUIPMENT 


Meets the exacting requirements 
of school and college competi- 
tions. Write for 1940-1941 illus- 
trated catalog No. J., with new 
items, improved features, and 
school color trimming. 

“Rmerican-made by a fencer for 
Fencers.” 


Now that we had a place to shoot, the club itself Was 
organized and was open to both boys and girls. Ags the 
club was to be affiliated with the Junior Nationa] Rife 
Association, the members were required to be between the 
ages of 12 and 18 years, and each club also had to hay 
at least ten members. Membership in the N.R.A. cog 
$5.00 every year for each club. The five dollars js very 
well invested when you realize the benefits received, suc) 
as a constitution for the club which can be changed tj 
suit particular situations; a monthly magazine, Th, 
American Rifleman, containing the latest news on rif 
shooting; club charter for your club room wall; certig. 
cate for each member of the club for each stage of firj 
completed; and many others. Membership in the NRA 
is required if the club wishes to receive rifles and am. 
munition from the War Department. This assistance yil] 
now be explained. 

At first the cost of rifles, ammunition, and paper tar. 
gets was a problem, until we learned that free rifle, 
ammunition, and targets could be secured through the 
Director of Civilian Marksmanship, War Department, 
Washington, D.C. Junior clubs affiliated with the N.R.A. 
are eligible for these supplies.* The following are free 
except for a small charge to cover shipping costs; 400 
rounds of ammunition for each male member of the club, 


*Although our club has not been notified by the War Department 
of any change in policy, I understand that due to war conditions the 
President has given orders not to issue anyone government arms or am- 
munition for civilian use. If true, this is probably only a temporary 
measure designed to conserve war materials. , 


INSTRUCTIONS 


J. MARTINEZ CASTELLO 
Theory and Practice of Fenc- 
ing—Foil, Sabre and Duel- 
ling Sword. Adopted text- 
book in schools and col- 

leges. Has 150 illustrations 

showing different phases 
of the bout-actions pro- 
gressively; carefully 
planned exercises cor- 
responding to the illus- 
tration. Contains 
of the I.E.F. and A.F.L.A. 


INSTRUCTIONAL FILM ON 
FENCING. 400 ft. of 16 mm. film on 
Foil, Duelling Sword and Sabre. 


Castello Fencing Equipment Co., Inc. 


55 East Eleventh Street New York City 


Established in 1890. 


Approved and chartered by the New York 
State Department of “ducation. 


Noted for its faculty of leaders and author- 
ities in their respective fields. 


454 West 155th Street 


SAVAGE SCHOOL FOR 


Catalog Upon Request 


PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION 


Offers a three-year course of college grade 
leading to a diploma. 


Enables graduates to earn Bachelor of Science 
degrees in one additional year, through edu- 
cational affiliations with several colleges. 


New York, New York 
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The maximum amount that can be received is 40,000 
rounds; 1,000 paper targets for each club. Each club is 
eligible for two free rifles, but must furnish a $500 bond 
to insure the rifles against misuse as they are later to be 
returned to the War Department. The bond runs for a 
riod of two years and costs around $8.00 for the two- 
year period. The rifles are Springfield, .22 caliber, and 
are valued at $59.50 each. The price of the bond is very 
small in comparison with the value of the rifles received. 
If materials received from the War Department are not 
sufficient, more can be purchased from the War Depart- 
ment at almost half what you may have to pay other 
places. If you wish to purchase your own rifles, there 
are several good inexpensive target rifles on the market 
that will serve the purpose nicely. Our rifle club has 
two other rifles in addition to the ones received from the 
War Department, and several members have rifles of their 
own. 
The time to hold shooting practice is another problem 
and one which will not be the same in every situation. 
In our case we found that the noon period was the most 
satisfactory in that all members were free and the ac- 
tivity is not too strenuous to follow so closely after the 
noon lunch. Saturday was another time in which we could 
practice. 

There has been no attempt to give the actual method 
of conducting the shooting practice, as the National Rifle 
Association furnishes complete instruction for conduct on 
the range, and we require that every member learn 


thoroughly that particular section of the N.R.A. manual. 

There are very few activities that lend themselves to 
corecreation as does a rifle club. In shooting, boys and 
girls can compete on an equal footing, which is impossible 
in many other activities of the more strenuous type. The 
fact is that in many cases the girls make better shots than 
do the boys; in fact, some of our best marksmen were 
ninth-grade girls. Perhaps the reason we have had so 
much interest in the club is that girls and boys can com- 
pete without the feeling of inferiority that accompanies 
many corecreational activities. 

If interest in the club is lacking—which is very rarely 
the case—there are several ways in which it can be stimu- 
lated. First you may select the best marksmen in the 
club and have interschool matches, or you may hold a 
tournament and give awards to the best shots. There 
are other ways which may also be used to awaken in- 
terest. 

The author has not attempted to give every detail in 
the organization of a rifle club, but has merely presented 
a brief picture of the high spots in the club organization. 
It is probable that boys and girls are going to come in 
contact with firearms sometime during their lives; and 
as it is the purpose of the school to educate for life itself, 
rifle training should be part of that training. Almost 
every day we read of accidents caused by the careless 
use of firearms by someone unfamiliar with the handling 
of them. Rifle shooting is an activity that can be carried 
over into life after leaving school. »« 


GRROEN 


6th Year on Madison Square 


Basketball Floor Conditioned With Hillyard’s 


Garden Floor 


**Wood Seal Primer” and “‘Super Gym Finish” 


HILLYARD SALES COMPANY 


---DISTRIBUTORS HILLYARD CHEMICAL CO.... ST. JOSEPH, MO. ... BRANCHES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES... 
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Use these FREE 
booklets and charts 


—PREPARED ESPECIALLY 
FOR YOUNG GIRLS 


For High School Girls—‘““The Periodic Cycle” 
contains facts based on modern medical opinion. 


For Younger Girls—‘‘What a Trained Nurse 
Wrote to Her Young Sister.”” Sympathetically 
tells facts on “growing up.” Clear, accurate. 


6 Menstrual Anatomy Charts— in color, for the 
teacher. Show process of menstruation. Simple, 
accurate text. Size 14 x 11 inches, mailed in a 
heavy plain envelope.* 


OST YOUNG GIRLS have vague, and often times, 
mistaken notions about menstruation. Unfortunately, 
a great deal of the material on the subject is too adult and 
too technical for their young minds to grasp. 
Modess offers scientific booklets and charts prepared espe- 
cially for young girls. The booklets are simple, complete, 
and accurate. 


Thousands of teachers are using them! 


In the past school year, almost 2,000,000 booklets were dis- 
tributed. Teachers all over the country have found this 
material helpful. 

Won't you send for the booklets and charts today—they’re 
free! Be sure to ask for enough booklets so that every girl 
in your new group may have her own copy. 

An experienced teacher has prepared an outline of how 
you can make the most effective use of these teaching aids. 
This outline will be sent along with the booklets. 


*Charts are limited—please do not ask for them if you already have a set. 


Two authoritative 
booklets on men- 


Personal Products Corporation, 
Dent. E-78, Milltown, New Jersey 
Please send me...... copies of “The 


Periodic Cycle,”...... copies of “What 
a Trainei Nurse Wrote to Her Young 
Sister.” 


( ) Please send me also the set of 6 
Menstrual Anatomy Charts. 


strual hygiene. Com- Name 
plete set of five Title 
Menstrual 
ddr 
Anatomy Charts. a 
City. Sear, 
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Dental Health 


(Continued from page 541) 


WE. MUST become more realistic in our school healt, 
education program. No amount of emphasis jn the 
school on a child’s brushing his teeth can really be gy. 
cessful unless that child actually owns a toothbrush ang 
some cooperation is established with his home so that fy 
is able, with some facility, to actually brush his teeth, 

Moreover, it is ineffectual for the teacher to stress mij} 
and oranges if such foods are not within the family byg 
get. 

By the growing close relationship between the clas. 
room teacher and the public health nurse, however, teach. 
ers are now knowing what are the home conditions as they 
affect the health practices of each child. 

The school nurse, through her education in the hom 
and through her interpretation of actual conditions tj 
the teacher, becomes the great liaison health education 
officer. 

Again, there must be satisfaction in the act performed, 
Health teaching, to be successful, must arouse interest 
and must produce an emotional attitude of satisfactiop 
in the child. 

One reason for prophylactic treatment of the teeth js 
that the child will get a satisfaction from the treatment 
so that afterwards he carries on better home care of his 
teeth. 

We should question the success of our educational pro- 
cedures when we see the same school children year after 
year. having prophylactic treatment, without showing any 
improvement. If we really did a good educational job 
wouldn’t we reach a larger group by extending this sery- 
ice each year to a different group of children? Also, den- 
tal health must be recognized as a community problem 
based on individual responsibility. 

No new techniques of teaching—important as they 
are—will ever be successful unless we have at the same 
time a functional approach to the life of the child as he 
lives day by day in his relationship to the community— 
with reference to all the factors which daily influence 
his health. 

Motivation for the correction of dental defects in the 
schools will be of little avail unless there are established 
in the community resources for the correction of dental 
defects. Thus, dental service and health education must 
go hand in hand—emphasis on one without the other is 
bound to be ineffectual. 

In William James’ famous chapter on habit training, 
found in his Psychology for Teachers, he speaks of the 
futility of arousing an emotional impulse without at the 
same time providing some avenue for the carrying out of 
those good intentions. 

Already it is heartening to see the interest of educators 
as well as leaders in the dental profession for providing 
more facilities for children whose parents cannot afford 
dental corrections. We call to mind a rural superinten- 
dent who made arrangements with his own dentist for 
the dental corrections of a high school boy who wanted 
to get his mouth in good condition before he graduated. 
This superintendent drove the young boy to the nearest 
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city in the late afternoon one day a week over a long 
period so that those dental corrections could be made. 


N dental health education we cannot think of the in- 

dividual outside of his social relationships and con- 
tacts. Training in specific dental health habits has an 
important place in the health program, but it is not the 
center. The heart of the problem would seem to be to 
teach the individual to cooperate intelligently and effec- 
tively with the professions and social institutions—the 
medical profession, the dentists, the nurses, the public 
health departments, etc.—which exist for the conserva- 
tion and upbuilding of health. 

Therefore, would it not seem that in the future in 
looking at our methods of health education we must make 
more of a study of the organized community and its 
modes of action which will secure better institutional ad- 
justments for dental health? 

Thus, dental health as a part of general health educa- 
tion reaches out into the community and should become a 
part of its social organization. The school cannot by it- 
self carry on a successful dental health program any 
more than it can carry on a general health education pro- 
gram. It requires the cooperative support and action of 
the entire community—home, school, and community 
must be coordinated. ~— 


Health in Girls’ Basketball 


(Continued from page 555) 


tion and disposition are changed and anemia and fatigue 
become problems. There is little to worry about with a 
group of active young women, but that little bit is the 
reason for writing a paper like this; there is always a 
need for the careful supervision, personal observation, 
and lack of regimentation of athletic women and girls, 
recognition of borderline cases, and prevention of the 
development of any of the more serious conditions which 
might interfere with academic, athletic, and extracur- 
ricular life. »« 


Curriculum - Health Education 
(Continued from page 535) 


education teacher—and the development of “courses” 
centering around the actual problems and interests of 
adolescents—getting a job, boy and girl relationships, 
getting along with people, establishing a home, establish- 
ing a philosophy of life, knowing where and how to ob- 
tain health service, acquiring school etiquettes, develop- 
ing hobbies and finding wholesome uses for leisure time, 
etc. This calls for the organization of courses that cut 
across the traditional subject matter divisions. Content 
may be drawn from hygiene, sanitation, mental hygiene, 
home economics, science (especially human _ biology, 
physiology, and anatomy), social hygiene, social studies, 
and public health. 

8. The evaluation of pupil progress in terms of im- 
provement in such attitudes as: application of princi- 
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New Basketball Backboard 


in accord with official specifications as 
recently established by the National Basketball Com- 


mittee . . 


. The new, streamlined Medart Backboard 


is ‘pressed-out’ of a single sheet of steel . . . Quantity 
production makes extremely attractive prices possible 
. . . Before changing your equipment get complete 
details of the Medart Steel Backboard and Goal— 
“No better equipment at any price!” 


Fred MEDART 


3538 DeKalb Street 


it's 100% SAFE! 


Layer Felt Mats “Lay Flat and Stay Flat” 


CHEC THESE IMPORTANT 


CONSTRUCTION POINTS 
Officially made of 2” springy layer felt 
filler compressed by platen process. Ab- 
solutely free from broken steel needles. 
Covered with heavy 21.6 oz. canvas rein- 
forced with burlap center for maximum 
resiliency and durability. Stands up under 
years of hard punishment! 

@ Square Built-up @ Handles Fit Close 


Side Walls = Side Walls 
@ Layer Felt Lays 
@ Hand-Tufted at Flat—No Lump- 
6” Intervals ing! 


Write for copy of Catalog N21 showing all 
types of mats and low factory prices! 


NATIONAL SPORTS EQUIPMENT CO. 
362-372 MARQUETTE STREET 
FOND DU LAC, WISCONSIN . 


St. Lovis,~ Mo 


“The Name With 
a Reputation” 


BE GUIDED 
BY USERS 


“We are pleased 
with the mat and 
want another.” 

J. N. McCauley, 


ordered mats 
from you last Oc- 
tober and they 
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satisfactory.” 

E. O. Kirkpatrick, 


JOHN J. WALSH, 
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University of 
Wisconsin 
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ANOTHER REASON FOR 
NATIONAL’S GYM 
SUIT POPULARITY! 


20 Models To Choose From 


Many new styles—new fabrics and 
lower prices—offer you guaranteed 
satisfaction plus extra savings! 


EASY TO ORDER 
Order by size only! Give regular 
ready-to-wear clothing sizes. 
LOW FACTORY PRICES! FREE SUITS! 


Direct factory - to-school service 
makes NATIONAL prices extremely 
low. An extra suit FREE with each 
dozen ordered. 


SEND FOR SAMPLE! 


Select the model you wish to inspect 
from our new illustrated circular be- 
fore ordering. 


Style No. 245 
One-piece style with sport collar, 
set-in sleeves, plain back. Pleated 
shorts. 


Get Your Copy of Free Circular 
Write for new circular HP 11 list- 
ing prices. 


NATIONAL Sports Equipment Co. 


362-372 MARQUETTE STREET 
FOND DU LAC, WISCONSIN 


Keeps mats 


“springy” and thick 
through years of use, 
outlasts several covers! 


Always insist on a filler of Gen- 
uine All Hair OZITE when you buy 
or recondition your gym mats... 
its safer and actually more eco- 
nomical . .. it stays “alive” through 
years of hard punishment and may 
be used again when the covers 
wear out! 

OZITE is heavicr and denser than 
ordinary cushion felt—its laminated 
construction insures a flat, lump- 
less lie. No needles are used 
in OZITE Platen Process felt- 
ing, so none can break off 
and fall into the felt. IT’S 
ALWAYS SAFE! 


AMERICAN HAIR & FELT CO. 
Merchandise Mart, Chicago 


MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS WHO CAN SUPPLY YOU 


WRITE FOR NAMES OF 
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ples of hygienic living, development of a scientific atti. ir 
tude, improved health behavior. ti 

9. Development of teacher certification codes and t 
teacher education programs that demand the improy. 


ment of teacher-training curricula for all teachers and } 
administrators so as to include the kind of experiences a 
in health education suggested above. This should jp. 
clude a clearer understanding of the responsibility of 
the school administrator for health education. 

10. The development of better teaching materials for 
health education. It might be a good idea if certain pro 


fessional groups might assume responsibility for reviey. 
ing such materials for their scientific accuracy. 


is an era of evaluation and re-interpretation, 
Various emphases in education and general curricy. 
lum revision have implications for health education. The 
major needs for health education seem to be that of bet. 
ter definition of our concepts; analysis of the total cy. 
riculum in terms of the situations and opportunities that 
might contribute to the health objective; greater coop. 
erative planning and action on the part of the personnel 
most concerned, including the parent; the organization 
of larger areas, such as human relationships, that cut 
across traditional divisions and tend to reduce emphasis 
on departmentalization; the development of more and 
better materials for use by the pupil and teacher alike: 
and the improvement of teacher education and admini- 
strative leadership. »« 


Regional Problems in Recreation 
(Continued from page 540) 


Obviously no one municipal, county, or even state gov- 
ernment can settle these and other perplexing questions 
of distributing the regional financial burden. 

Regulation of Use of Facilities —Closely related to the 
financial problem is that of the use of different local and 
regional facilities by a tourist population. The wealthy 
north shore suburbs exclude outsiders from their public 
beaches by high fees. Lake Geneva has tried to keep 
Jewish visitors away; on the other hand, the liberal Ken- 
osha recreation government believes that free use of its 
lake shore by Chicagoans is fair exchange for the con- 
certs, art galleries, and museums which are supported 
within the city and open to outsiders. These problems 
cannot be solved by state legislation, because at least 
three states are involved. 

Two other problems, transportation and conservation, 
are closely related to recreation, and obviously transcend 
the powers of local governments. For example, it took 
twenty years to bring united action on the part of a 
score of towns, cities, and special governments to clean 
up the Des Plaines river and make it available for rec- 
reational use. 

Publicity and Education—Commercial recreation has 
always advertised, and it is rewarded by receiving 97 per 
cent of the ten billion dollars spent by the American 
public for its pleasure. Public recreation is beginning to 
make an effort toward inviting John Q. Citizen to come 
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in and participate, out a comprehensive plan of recrea- 
tion-conservation-education is still a paper castle inviting 
to the imagination. Yet in a democracy it is the only 
solid and permanent basis for regional planning. Lewis 
Mumford puts it so well that I am going to quote him 


at some length. 


We must create in every region people who will be ac- 
customed, from school onward, to humanist attitudes, coop- 
erative methods, rational controls. These people will know 
in detail where they live and how they live; they will be 
united by a common feeling for their landscape, their litera- 
ture and language, their local ways, and out of their own 
self-respect they will have a sympathetic understanding with 
other regions and different local peculiarities. . . . Such people 
will contribute to our land-planning, our industry-planning, 
and our community-planning, the authority of their own un- 
derstanding, and the pressure of their own desires. Without 
them, planning is a barren externalism. . . . ° 


The task of regional survey, then, is to educate citi- 
zens: to give them the tools of action, to make a ready 
background for action, and to suggest socially significant 
tasks to serve as goals for action. Ultimately, this be- 
comes the essential duty of every vital school, every re- 
sponsible university. In this concrete sense—and not in 
any vague hope—education is the alternative to irra- 
tional and arbitrary compulsion. The opposite of this 
is the reduction of education to drill and cram, and the 
reduction of the body politic to a corpse that is galvan- 
ically brought to some semblance of life by the applica- 
tion of external stimuli from the center. Such a state 
may create “heroes;” it can never create a wide society 
of true personalities, men and women who have learned 
the arts of personal and communal living, who neither 
renounce the will-to-order, nor seek to create it on a 
single monotonous pattern. Without such a broader cul- 
tural foundation, regional planning can have but a minor 
political significance. Once the cultural base is achieved, 
however, regional planning becomes one of the essential 
attributes of a progressive civilization; and every effec- 
tive economy it introduces tends to further the capacity 
for association, and to widen the field of significant 
action. we 


5Lewis Mumford, The Culture of Cities (New York: Harcourt 
Brace and Company, 1938.) 386-7. 


Dance Correlates 

(Continued from page 547) 
a thing of beauty and of inspiration for still others who 
have made their contributions. Without an audience 
which participates wholeheartedly in a creative venture 
of this kind, much of the value is lost. With the thought 
of that audience in mind, the performers have extended 
themselves so that their efforts would bring pleasure to 
others. 

The brief for dance as here outlined is held on the 
grounds that since it is the means of bringing about more 
of these reciprocal relationships than perhaps music alone 
or drama alone, it may have more to offer than other 
subjects for bringing into play more of the other sub- 
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BASKETBALL 


lts Origins and 
Development 


The whole 
exciting 
story— 

by the man 
who invented 
the game! 


BY JAMES NAISMITH 
Just Published 


Here is the fascinating story of the game’s 
invention and development, written by the 
man who invented it at Springfield College in 
1891. You will enjoy his account of the first 
game, with peach baskets nailed to the lower 
railing of the gymnasium balcony. Naismith 
shows you its spread, the changes that have 
taken place, its values as a character and 
body-builder. But this is more than the story 
of a great game. It is the tale of a boy who 
made good—of a divinity student who turned 
to athletics. Dr. Naismith has put a great 
deal of himself into this account; he has writ- 
ten a book that makes basketball even more 
excitiag to watch and to play. Cloth, $2.00 


ASSOCIATION PRESS 


347 Madison Avenue New York 


NARRAGANSETT 


FAN SHAPE BASKETBALL BACKSTOP 


MADE OF EITHER STEEL OR WOOD. WRITE FOR DETAILS. 


NARRAGANSETT 
MACHINE COMPANY 
PROVIDENCE, R.I. 
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jects or arts and thus contribute to a more perfect “Com, 
pleteness.” Some of the outstanding modern dance artists 
have held out for “absolute dance,” or dance art thy 
can stand by itself, not dependent on music or any othe 
art. It has been tried, but so far has not gained much 
ground. It would therefore seem logical to assume that 
the greatest strength the appeal of dance has to py 
student and teacher lies in the very fact that it brings in 
all the arts and insists upon correlation and integration 


for its fulfillment. a 


Health in Basketball 
(Continued from page 550) 


Even before any changes, basketball was often face 
with many adverse health conditions. Frequently, partic. 
ularly in high school gymnasiums, the conditions are pot 
good. Into a room, the ventilation of which has bee 
planned for a gymnasium class of fifty, are packed hyp. 
dreds of spectators, usually crowded close to the side 
lines. The air soon becomes foul and overheated, so that 
a game that at best is a severe tax on the circulatory 
system, becomes more of a tax. Too, the proximity of 
spectators—often of the “town sport” variety—and their 
remarks, incite the players toward unsportsmanlike acts, 
which bring discredit upon players and school, and upon 
educational procedures—at least upon this one. 

As Dr. White and others suggest, the “speeding up” 
is peculiarly dangerous in smaller communities where the 
size of the school makes impossible a sufficient number 
of skilled substitutes. Hence, a few are compelled to 
play throughout the whole game. Moreover, this change 
has added materially to the total energy expenditure of 
the game. To adolescent school boys, many of whom are 
still in the period of rapid growth, this is a serious added 
burden. 

An article appearing in the Buffalo Courier-Express of 
January 21, 1938, indicates that the insatiable Moloch 
of too intensive interscholastic athletic competition has 
reached down into the seventh and eighth grades. In 
Indiana, according to this report, basketball tournaments 
conducted by teams from these grades are being investi- 
gated by state authorities. Forty teams completed a 
tournament in three days, each team of these immature 
boys being compelled to play two games each day. 

The school physician must make his decision as to 
whether it is advisable, or even permissible, for the pupil 
under physical examination to compete in intramural 
and interscholastic athletics, having in mind these things: 

a) Is the candidate organically sound? 

b) Has the growth of the pupil during the previous 
year- been greatly accelerated? (Vital organs that have 
recently grown rapidly tend to lack endurance and re 
sistance to injury by fatigue.) 

c) Into what sport or type of physical competition 
does the pupil plan to enter, and is it physically safe for 
him to enter that competition? 

The decision is a responsibility inherent in any ade 
quate school health service. Rarely has that service 
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striven for, or even accepted, its full responsibility. Ba- 
sically it gets back to the responsibility of the superin- 
tendent of schools and of the board of education. 

It would seem unnecessary to emphasize the belief 
that these examinations and decisions should be made 
by the regular school physician, were it not for the fact 
that in at least one city of considerable size a special 
medical examiner has been appointed to examine candi- 
dates for interscholastic athletics, this examiner being 
responsible, not to the director of the health service 
activities, but to the director of physical education. It is 
apparent that such a setup lacks some of the elements 
of protection of pupils that should be a basic objective 
in any educational program. 

We find then these objections, based on physical stress, 
poured out by various types of persons who are closely 
in contact with interscholastic and intercollegiate basket- 
ball as played under the present rules. We observe 
coaches, athletic directors, sports writers, health officers, 
and physicians uniting in opposition to this speed up. 
Such a unanimity of opinion from these different groups 
is in itself almost unique. Only the rule makers seem, 
insistent on the retention of the present rules. At least 
I have seen no strenuous activity on their part favoring 
modification toward what Jourdet calls a “return to 
sanity.” 

The Rules Committee should give consideration to 
these points at issue. 


N what way should the school health service enter into 
this athletic competition situation. 

First, it should be thoroughly understood that the de- 
cision as to whether a pupil is to participate—so far as 
his physical condition is concerned—should rest wholly 
in the hands of the school physician or of the physician 
who is director of the health service. 

Second, the physical examination given should be 
thorough enough so that it will really give definite scien- 
tific information about the physical condition of the 
candidate. An examination including only a hurried 
listening to heart sounds, plus a quick examination 
for hernia, is a farce as an agency for protecting the 
youngster. 

What organs bear the chief load in strenuous athletic 
competition? At the head of the list most physicians 
would place the circulatory organs. The tests should 
include then a careful examination of the valve sounds 
and of the size of the heart. Closely correlated to these 
is the blood pressure. Apparently the rise in blood pres- 
sure is the earliest sign of circulatory strain. The opin- 
ions of life insurance medical examiners, of Dr. Green- 
leaf, and of Drs. Robinson and Brucer, to name only a 
few, indicate that not more than 120 over 80 indicates a 
circulatory system that may safely be subjected to ath- 
letic stress. This does not necessarily mean that all 
those having a blood pressure higher than this should 
be barred from competition. It does mean, however, that 
they should be watched with great care—i.e., frequently 
re-examined—and those showing bad effects from the 
activity should be removed from competition. Closely 
related to these heart and blood pressure tests are the 
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ceals a precision-built mechanism that is without 
equal . . . Large, easily read clock dial. . . Hair 
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control box to scoreboard . . . Place your local 
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Automatic-Electric Scoreboard and Time Clock in 
your gym. Catalog upon request. 


Fred MEDART 
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SUPER-GYM SUPER-TURK TOWELS 


It’s very seldom you can buy QUALITY and LOW 
COST in one package! But with McArthur Super-Gym 
and Super-Turk Towels you get the longest wearing, 
heavy-duty towels you can buy, PLUS the lowest 
cost per year of service. Write for our complete 
FREE school towel plan. We'll send you prices on 
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cardiac functional tests. Of this, Dr. J. H. McCurdy 
says: “This test compares the lying and standing pulse, 
a variability of more than 20 beats in changing from 
the lying to the standing position representing at least 
doubtful condition.” Such cases should not be per- 
mitted to participate until and unless careful correction 
of fatigue and other basic conditions brings about a more 
nearly normal reaction to the test. 

The presence of hernia should—in the vast majority 
of cases—bar a pupil from competition in such a vigor- 
ous sport as basketball. Not only is the activity great, 
but the postures in throwing tend to put great strain on 
the abdominal muscles. 

The kidneys also have to carry an extra heavy load 
when physical activity is great. This is shown by the 
fact that a considerable portion of competitors show a 
marked increase in urinary albumin after severe exer- 
cise. The pupil whose urine habitually, when on normal 
diet, shows pathological amounts of albumin should 
probably be kept out of violent physical activity. Doubt- 
ful cases should be kept under observation, by means of 
repeated urinalyses. 

A noticeable percentage of adolescents have an un- 
diagnosed diabetes. The urinary examination should in- 
clude, therefore, a test for sugar. Not all those showing 
increased sugar excretion are pathological, but such cases 
should be repeatedly examined. Of course, those found 
to be true diabetics should be kept out of what for them 
are the too vigorous physical activities of such a game as 
basketball. 

Closely tied up with these other indices of physical 
condition is the factor of weight. Underweight is not 
in itself a reason for rejection. If, however, after a pe- 
riod of stability in weight, a boy steadily loses, does 
not gain overnight what he lost the day before, chronic 
fatigue is evidenced, and rest should be insisted upon. 

While active tuberculosis is not common at the high 
school age or even in the college age, the increase in 
illness from tuberculosis at this time pushes up the death 
rate from this disease to such an extent that in early 
adult life it is the leading cause of death. Healed lesions 
—or incipient ones—often unknown, are activated by 
too great physical and mental stress. As a precaution, 
therefore, all candidates should be given a tuberculin 
test, and those reacting positively should have an X-ray 
film taken. Many of us know of cases of prominent ath- 
letes suddenly breaking from the effects of tuberculosis. 

“For several years this department has been giving 
special attention to the examination of high school ath- 
letes and football players engaged in competitive sports. 
A urine examination, heart function test, blood pressure, 
and an examination for hernia or rupture is included." 

To give all these tests may seem like over-fussiness. 
Whether we think so depends on our sense of responsi- 
bility. How much is the value of the lifelong health, or 
of the life itself of a boy? The Chinese philosopher T’ao 
puts it aptly, “Treat him well, for he is also someone’s 


son.” »« 


11 Annual Report, Department cf Health, Village of Whitefish 
Bay, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, 1939. 
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Curriculum - Recreation 
(Continued from page 535) 


arts, etc., will have to be changed to what we: might cajj 
a “useful competence,” at least as far as the average 
person is concerned. We are likely to see more encourage. 
ment of the many and less coaching of the few. 

Quite properly, we shall see the continuance of com. 
petitive athletics, school bands, debating teams, and the 
like for many years to come. These activities can he 
justified as part of the school recreation program pro. 
vided the competitive athletics, musicians, and debaters 
are given 10 per cent of the teacher’s emphasis and the 
rest of the students are given 90 per cent, instead of the 
opposite situation which now too often obtains. What 
we desire most is that every child shall gain through his 
school experience a useful competence in some physical 
activities, in some musical activities, in some of the arts, 
and in some of the academic disciplines as well. We desire 
further that every child shall gain an understanding and 
appreciation in other aspects of these broad areas so that 
he may become an intelligent listener and spectator as 
well as participant. The second task of the school, then, 
is to develop in every child an understanding, an appre- 
ciation, and a useful competence in each of the great 
areas of life. 


HIRD, there is the matter of learning to derive recrea- 

tive values from the task at hand, whether it be work 
or play. The school has the task of engendering a phil- 
osophy or a point of view which is so much a part ofa 
person’s habitual ways of thinking and acting that he 
captures re-creative values in a natural'manner from his 
everyday activities. 

There is hardly a one of us who doesn’t have some 
committee work, for example, or some membership in an 
organization that takes some of his spare time. Can this 
work be recreation? The answer is an unqualified “Yes!” 
It all depends on the viewpoint with which one ap- 
proaches his task. 

Think again, for example, of the person who “loves his 
job” so much so that he puts his whole heart and soul 
into it to exclusion of spare time. Certainly it is more 
than mere variety of assignment or the financial motive 
that gives such a person his enthusiasm and zest for 
work. He is getting his recreation out of it. And he is 
securing these values through the point of view with 
which he approaches the job. 

This point of view—this state of mind —can be 
learned, and it can be learned in school. It is an attitude 
—a part of one’s personality. Surely it is difficult to 
point to the definite factors that enter into the making of 
attitudes. School men and women have no easy task in 
this regard. We do know, however, that the child is likely 
to pattern his attitudes and conduct after someone he ad- 
mires and respects. Often the teacher is just such a per- 
son. The physical education teacher may stand out in 
this regard because he deals with something that the child 
normally likes to do. But the teacher of literature or 
social studies or mathematics can wield as great an in- 
fluence if he is the right kind of a person. The school 
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must select teachers who have enthusiasm and zest for 
work if these qualities and the capacity for securing 
recreative values from the task at hand are to be trans- 
mitted to children. 

This matter has a direct bearing on the success of the 
democratic way of life. The very essence of democracy 
is the participation of all the people. Everyone of us has 
many little jobs to do that are related to government. 
Furthermore we have a stake in the result. If we can 
develop an attitude that permits us to enjoy these tasks, 
we shall not only do them better but we are likely to be 
more willing and more frequent contributors. The school 
can thus help in discharging its responsibility to democ- 
racy by developing the capacity to get recreative vaiues 
out of everyday tasks, and it can do this best through 
the kind of teachers it selects to give this education. 


OURTH and finally, there is the matter of learning to 
appreciate beauty. Everyone craves beauty but every- 

one doesn’t know where and how to find it or how to 
create it. The school can have a tremendous influence 
upon the appreciation of beauty. One thing it can do is 
provide a pleasing school environment. The architecture 
of buildings, landscaping of grounds, and the arrange- 
ment of interiors can often compensate in beauty for 
what the child lacks at home. Another thing the school 
can do is give the child experiences in beauty and the 
realization that true beauty is not costly but can be found 
everywhere. In classwork the love of beauty can be fos- 
tered by the right kind of teaching and stultified by the 
wrong approach. Outside the classroom the beauty of 
nature and of man can often be brought to the child with 
little effort. At school and home the creation of beauty 
can be encouraged by teachers and by parents so that 
the child’s understanding may be enhanced by direct con- 
tact with things of beauty that appeal both to the senses 
and to the spirit. 

Again, to foster love of beauty through the school, the 
first requisite is a teacher or leader who himself under- 
stands and appreciates the beauty of music, poetry, the 
arts, and nature. School personnel must be selected with 
these considerations in mind. Then it will be more easily 
possible for the child or adult to gain the experiences and 
thereby the attitudes that make for love of beauty and 
understanding of its qualities. 


ERHAPS the most obvious conclusion to be drawn 

from this presentation is that recreation through the 
school is literally as broad a concept as all education. 
Certainly it is clear that the values we desire to gain 
through the school curriculum cannot be obtained 
through some class that is designated in the course of 
study as “recreation.” Education for leisure is hardly to 
be achieved that way. 

Recreation is a state of mind rather than a body of 
subject matter. Two persons may be doing the very same 
thing; to one it is work, to the other, recreation. And if 
a given task is interesting and enjoyable enough to be 
recreational, unquestionably it will give educational val- 
ues as well. 

A second conclusion grows directly out of the first. It 
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is that the school cannot assign the task of education for 
leisure to any one teacher. By its very nature it is a task 
in which every teacher’s personality and every teacher’s 
subject can play a part. In other words the Latin teacher 
can have just as favorable an influence on the recrea- 
tional attitudes and skills of the child as the physical ed- 
ucation teacher. What is more, all of the teachers must 
play their part in order to secure a balanced recreational 
development. 

A third and final conclusion concerns the extent or 
duration of education for leisure. In brief, it is a lifetime 
process. New experiences continue as long as life itself 
and at least a proportion of these new experiences will 
foster new interests which have recreative value. Like 
all education, education for leisure is “a creative, un- 
folding process” which continues as long as there is life 
to unfold. As the school comes to serve a greater age 
range it will play a larger part in the process. The whole 
matter of education for leisure requires more than cur- 
riculum changes—it requires a thoroughgoing revision of 
the entire school policy. »« 


Our Aid - The Ropes 
(Continued from page 551) 
by dividing the excellent rope climbers of the class evenly 
between the two sides. 

Each of the two groups of boys thus formed starts 
from a different end of the eight ropes. Each boy must 
travel the entire length of eight ropes, and he must at 
some time during his travel touch the top of one of the 
eight ropes. No boy can grasp the iron bar which holds 
the tops of the ropes. 

On the signal “go,” the first boy on each side starts 
up the first rope on his team’s end of the ropes. When 
the first boy progresses to the second rope, the next boy 
in line starts, and so on until the last boy on each team 
has had his turn. 

One point is made by each boy who travels the entire 
length of ropes (touching the top of one) and finishes 
victoriously at the rope on which the other team started. 
Of course no boy can score whose feet have touched the 
floor after he has once left it, to begin his travel. Once 
a boy’s feet touch the floor his travel is finished. It is 
good to have all boys who did not score go back to their 
original line, and to have two predetermined places for 
all of the scoring boys to wait until the game is over. 

When boys on opposite sides meet on the ropes, there 
is always a contest to “floor” the opponent. Boys may 
push their opponent down with their feet, or pull them 
down with their hands. No kicking or punching is al- 
lowed. Boys not on the ropes are not permitted to in- 
terfere with the boys climbing. Even though the floor is 
covered with mats, it is good to have several big boys, 
as well as the teacher, watch close contests. It may be 
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a rough game, (in fact, it usually is), but the boys love 
“Tarzan,” and it can be played safely. 
“Tarzan” certainly is popular, and that is just one of 


the reasons we believe the ropes are here to stay. , 


Curriculum - Physical Education 
(Continued from page 535) 


lum in the school in which it was made should be based 
not upon mass activity but upon student needs and jp. 
terests. 

For too long have curricula been based upon activity 
units rather than upon the needs of the individuals they 
are built to serve. These needs cannot be set up for the 
nation. They will vary in every area, in every school 
indeed, they will vary for every individual. In general 
these needs will fall into several categories which have 
been outlined by Miss Collins and Miss Cassidy in their 
excellent report on Physical Education in the Secondary 
Schools which has just been published by the Progressive 
Education Association. Needless to say, programs should 
offer a large variety of activities adapted to varying abil- 
ities and capacities with opportunities for emotional and 
social development as well as physical needs and skills, 


OR such a program to be successful, it will be essen- 
tial to have a rather extensive guidance setup within 
the school which will include members of the physical ed- 
ucation staff. Actually there are no members on the fac- 
ulty better suited to take over some of these responsi- 
bilities. We can no longer depend upon the old criteria 
for class assignment which stated that because you were 
so old, so high, weighed so much, and were in certain 
medical classification, you should participate in a spe- 
cific activity. Neither is it sufficient to say that because 
Johnny or Susie needs such treatment he or she should 
be placed in a specific class. If our work is to be ef- 
fective, these students must understand why it would be 
wise for them to participate in the various activities and 
must have a desire within themselves to be members of 
the group to which they are assigned. 

Guidance conferences of this type should be conducted 
individually and upon a total guidance basis and not 
merely from the health and activity angle. Physical ac- 
tivities are a part of a total growth pattern which differs 
for every individual. You cannot treat the body as a 
separate entity from the mind, emotions, and social be- 
havior of the individual. If we are to prescribe activity 
experiences intelligently, we must know all that we can 
about the student. This will include not only the med- 
ical, orthopedic, and motor status of the student, but his 
emotional and social development, the care of his fin- 
ances, disciplinary problems, family relationships, voca- 
tional aspirations, and the like. The result of this inter- 
view should be that the student himself sets up the goals 
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which he wishes to accomplish. These may be physical, 
mental, emotional, or social changes. The whole course 
of the conference is to stimulate the student and create 
a desire within him to do something to help himself. If 
poorly conducted, such conferences may be dangerous as 
they can set off the fire of introspection, but in skilled 
hands they are invaluable. This method has been uti- 
lized in correlation with a health course and has proved 
successful in securing habit changes with some students. 
In guidance, we shall have to start with the fringes but 
we should gradually extend it to include all students. 

If the problem of total growth is to be attacked and 
habits are going to be established, it is essential to con- 
tact the parents and coordinate the work of the school 
with the home. There is little point in assigning Susie 
to rest in school if she violates all her basic health needs 
outside school hours. In all cases when the physical ed- 
ucation program is discussed with the home, it should 
be approached from an unbiased point of view with an 
eye toward the total growth of the student. 

It is, indeed, very glib to recommend a program based 
upon student needs but such a recommendation demands 
a very flexible program for every student in school. Such 
a program in physical education would mean a revision 
of the entire school curriculum based on student growth 
rather than college entrance and the fulfilling of require- 
ments. This will not be accomplished in a day nor a 
year—it may take a decade or more. We must proceed 
slowly but wisely and not throw away the old until the 
new is firmly established to be a better procedure. A 
great many problems will present themselves and both 
the administration and the physical education staffs must 
be adaptable. 


T IS obvious that the above proposed bases for curricu- 
lum revision, if physical education has a contribution 
to make, will evoke and necessitate many changes. There 
is not time to discuss all of these factors here but some 
of the problems that will have to be solved are: 


1. A provision for greater flexibility in the time allotment 
for physical education depending upon student needs. The 
usual time allotment of two days per week of varying length 
periods will not be sufficient to meet the needs of many of 
the students. 

2. What student needs can be satisfied by participation in 
physical activities? 

3. Specifically, how do physical activities contribute to the 
total growth of the student? 

4. What elements are essential in balancing a time-energy 
budget? How much time should be spent in rest, relaxation, 
activity, etc.? 

5. How can the physical education program be coordinated 
with the other activities in the school and permeate their 
program in an effort to meet student needs? For example, as- 
sisting with body movement and dance steps in an operetta; 
folk dancing programs for foreign language clubs; teaching 
children how to walk for a style show; teaching the effects 
of body movement in pantomime in the dramatic department. 
Student activity need not take place in the gymnasium to be 
of value to the student. Neither should other activities be 
substituted for physical education activities unless they ac- 
complish the same results. 
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6. How can we meet the problem of hurrying and the dis- 
like of showering and dressing? 

7. The reduction of the size of classes so that the instruc- 
tor will be able to give the student the necessary guidance 
and see that he or she has an opportunity to achieve the goals 
that he has set for himself. Such a reduction will also pro- 
vide a spirit of fellowship between student and instructor that 
has been missing in mass classes. 

8. The use of facilities to their maximum capacities and 
their greatest advantage to satisfy student needs. 

9. Opportunities for children to plan their own class ac- 
tivities. 

10. The method of classifying students according to their 
needs and arranging their schedules. 

11. The construction of cumulative records from the grade 
school through the high school so that the latter may build 
more efficiently upon the former. It is possible that the grade 
schools are not developing the right skills and it is a certainty 
that most high schools are not building sufficiently of these 
skills. 

12. Flexibility in whibiite arrangements so that students 
may be transferred from one group to another within a given 
year. 

13. How will we evaluate the results? 

14. Securing the cooperation of academic instructors to 
teach some of the fundamental principles of good body me- 
chanics in other classes. For example: Physics classes have 
excellent opportunities to drive home points in this area as 
they apply to the human body when they study leverage; in 
geometry the law of gravity can be applied to the human 
body and the efficiency of movement. 


OW shall we go about achieving this new type of 

curriculum? We can all start in our own back yard. 
First, what are the student needs in our present situa- 
tion? Are we satisfying these needs to the best of our 
ability? Do we have adequate examinations (medical, 
orthopedic, motor, etc.) to determine student status? 
How do we classify students with this material at hand? 
Do we make provisions for those students who are phys- 
ically and motorly not up to par? Have we checked the 
academic schedules of these students to see that their 
time-energy budgets are as well balanced as possible? 
Has a contact been established with the home, family 
physician, and other teachers of these students? In ob- 
serving the students in classes, are they securing the 
proper emotional and social experiences that they need 
as well as the development of organic vigor and neuro- 
muscular skills? Are we providing activities which will 
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afford social and emotional experiences with opportuni. 
ties for adjustment? What about the misfits in Classes, 
have we held guidance conferences with them and trieg 
to solve their problems? What, if anything, have ye 
done about coeducational activities? Are the recreational 
and intramural facilities developed to their greatest ey. 
tent? How are we coordinating our program with other 
groups in the school? 

Insofar as the coordination with other departments js 
concerned, again we can start at home. How well coor. 
dinated are our boys’ and girls’ physical education de. 
partments? Do we get along well together? Men and 
women in physical education need to learn to work to. 
gether. We need to sit down at a common table and dis. 
cuss a common problem with an unbiased point of view, 
Neither varsity athletics for boys or rhythm programs 
for girls, for example, is the all important and consuming 
objective of either group. The question is, how with the 
facilities, equipment, and staff that we have can we offer 
the best program to the students to meet their needs? 
Each group will have to learn to give and take a little 
and lose sight of its own immediate desires for the com- 
mon good. 

The administrator in most schools has not been willing 
to share his part of the burden of problems in the phys- 
ical education department. How can we make him see 
and assume this responsibility? Possibly it would be wise 
to ask him to call a meeting of all those involved in the 
physical activity program. This would include the health 
education department, the school physicians, representa- 
tives of the janitorial force, safety engineer, and any 
other group cooperating with the program. Later such 
meetings should include student representatives. At this 
time each group should set forth its philosophy and ob- 
jectives and the administrator should let the group know 
what part he thinks physical education should play in 
the total curriculum. With such a meeting the air should 
be cleared for future meetings in which the best possible 
program that could be offered to the students is worked 
out. It might be wise to invite a board of education mem- 
ber and a member of the parents’ group to sit in on such 
a meeting. 

The education of the administrators and other mem- 
bers of the faculty concerning the physical activity needs 
of the students and how the physical education depart- 
ment may contribute to those needs is an issue of pri- 
mary importance. We should see if in some way we can 
help the administrator to solve some of his problems 
through the physical education media. In almost every 
high school the problem of boy and girl relationships 
arises. Here the physical education person can be of 
great assistance. Many of these problems can be solved 
by use of the activity media. Coeducational physical ac- 
tivities have a tremendous amount to offer in assisting 
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students to make good hetero-sexual adjustments. These 
activities are in part a responsibility of the physical edu- 
cation department. Of this we may be sure, the educa- 
tion of the school administrator is paramount to the 
success of curriculum revision, as he holds the key to the 
flexibility of the program which is essential. 

In every school there should be an all-school commit- 
tee correlating the health, physical education, and safety 
needs of the student. This should include people in- 
volved in any way with these fields as well as student 
representatives. For example, home economics, science, 
mathematics, health education, parent groups, social 
science, janitorial staff, dining hall staff, physical educa- 
tion, administration, safety, guidance, onl anyone else 
who is directly or indirectly connected with the field. 

A community committee having representatives of all 
community organizations involved in dealing with these 
areas would be a very valuable asset. The community 
facilities should supplement those of the school and the 
activities of the school should lead into and familiarize 
the student with the opportunities available within the 
community. Just what the final solution will be cannot 
be known. It will, indeed, vary for every school and 
every area, but this thought is paramount whatever is 
done, it must be built not upon an activity basis or a de- 
partmental curriculum but upon the basic needs of the 
students. »« 


Correlating School Safety 


(Continued from page 539) 


7. Mr. Hurd, of the Custodians’ Committee, has pro- 
vided for us some excellent plans for the work of build- 
ing custodians, which will be submitted to the Board with 
our recommendation for approval. 

In closing, I would like to thank the members of this 
committee for the work that they have done. I am glad 
to submit these suggestions and exhibits to you, Superin- 
tendent Danford, and through you, to the Board of Edu- 
cation. 

SUPERINTENDENT DANForD: Thanks, Dr. Stack, for 
the report of the committee. I am sure that the Board 
appreciates your work. As soon as we have had an op- 
portunity to go over your recommendations, I shall plan 
to call a meeting of the principals and teachers, so that 
we may have an opportunity to project these plans into 
the work of the schools. Is there anything that Board 
members have to add? 

Mrs. WILtiaMs: We appreciate the work that the 
committee has been doing. There is nothing that reaches 
as close to the hearts of parents as the work in health 
and safety. 

I would like to suggest, Superintendent Danford, that 
rather than discharging the committee with our thanks, 
they be retained as a permanent committee to cooperate 
with us. I will make this recommendation, if you like, 
at the next meeting of the Board. 

SUPERINTENDENT DANFoRD: Thank you, Mrs. Wil- 
liams, that’s a good idea. Although these are busy peo- 
ple, it is the busy and overworked men and women on 
our staff from whom we can get the best results. »« 
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| New Books Received 


Bicycle Built for Two. Jim and Elisabeth Young. (Portland, 
Oregon: Binfords and Mort, 1940) 167 pages, $1.50. 
This is the diary of a tandem bicycle trip from the Pacific 
Ocean to the Atlantic and back, taken by a young married couple. 


Health Activities and Problems: An Experience Workbook 
for the Secondary School Student. D. Oberteuffer and P. 
C. Bechtel. (Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1940) de- 
tachable pages, $0.60. 

Problems in personal and public health are organized in unit 
form for high school students. The material is based on a care- 
fully selected list of references, and an additional list of supple- 
mentary materials is also given. 


Football Plays for Boys. Ralph Henry Barbour and La Mar 
Sarra. (New York: D. Appleton-Century Company, 1940) 
127 pages, $1.25. 

The authors of this book have clearly in mind the physical 
needs and limitations of high school students, and have worked 
out an excellent set of offensive and defensive plays for younger 
players. Inexperienced coaches will also find these materials 
helpful. 


Bowling, How to Improve Your Game. Hank Marino and 

Billy Sixty. (New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc.) $1.00. 

A popular book on this appealing sport by two national 
champions. The book is illustrated with moving picture strips 
to show proper form in the various fundamentals of the sport, 
particularly the approach to the foul line and the various steps 
of delivery. Other features are questions and answers on the 
secrets of successful bowling, hints for coming women champions, 
and narratives of bowling personalities. The newspaper style and 
lively illustrations add to the attractiveness of this pioneer book. 


Adventuring for Democracy. Wilbur C. Phillips. (New York: 
Social Unit Press, 1940) 380 pages, cloth $3.00, paper, $1.50. 
A social worker who has devoted his working life to develop- 

ment of the “social unit” theory and organization reports his 

experiences in various cities where his plan has been tried out. 


1940 Yearbook of Public Health. J. C. Geiger, Editor. (Chi- 
cago: Yearbook Publishers, Inc., 1940) 560 pages, $3.00. 
A digest and commentary on current periodical literature in 
the field of public health. A special section deals with health 
education. 


How to Play Winning Softball. Leo Fischer. 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1940) 184 pages, $1.95. 


This good little book covers the fundamentals of offensive and 
defensive softball play, with hints on the playing of each position, 
on umpiring, and on the women’s game, and information on in- 
dustrial and night softball. The national official softball rules 
are included. 


It’s Fun to Keep Fit. Fred Barton. 
Brothers, 1940) 160 pages. 
This popular book was written with the special aim of en- 
couraging men to keep up their participation in active outdoor 
sports in a sensible way without overdoing. 


(New York: 


(New York: Harper 


Behind the Surgeon’s Mask. James Harpole. (New York: 
Frederick Stokes, 1940) 307 pages, $2.75. 
A collection of semi-fictional medical case-stories which con- 
tain a lot of accurate information about recent developments in 


medical and surgical technique. 


Bicycling as a Hobby. Roland C. Geist. (New York: Harper 
and Brothers Publishers, 1940) 163 pages, $2.00. 


An experienced cyclist, Mr. Geist has compiled a useful hand- 
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book on selecting, riding, and caring for a bicycle, touring 
gestions, safety rules, dress, equipment, cycle racing, and nein 
other phases of interest in connection with this recreational oil 


Mental Hygiene in the Classroom: How Would Yoy Help g 
Child Like This? Joint Committee on Health Problems in 
Education of the N.E.A. and A.M.A. (Chicago: Americay | 
Medical Association, 1940) 70 pages, $0.20. 


This question-and-answer pamphlet gives excellent Practical 4 
comments and suggestions on handling problem situations in the 
classroom. All the essentials of good mental hygiene practice 
contained in this handy pamphlet. 


Complete Guide for the Deafened. A. F. Niemoeller. (Negi 
York: Harvest House, 1940) 256 pages, $3.00. 
This is a very comprehensive and practical compilation gam 

information on causes and treatment of hearing impairments 

hearing aids, and psychological and practical adjustments to Jog 

of hearing. j 


Food and Life: Yearbook of Agriculture 1939. (Washington: 
U. S. Government Printing Office, 1940) 1165 pages, $1.50, 
This is practically an encyclopedia of nutrition, prepared by 

staff members of the Department of Agriculture and other experts 
in this field, with the needs of farm and rural families empha- 
sized. Food requirements, adequate diets, food preservation, and 
consumer safeguards are thoroughly discussed. Half of the vol- 
ume is devoted to the nutrition problems of farm animals. 
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